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GERMANY ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


N°? more interesting series of events to those who look 
on political geography with something of an imagina- 
tion has lately happened than the reported “break up of 
*“ Uganda.” It is but a very few years since the great 
kingdom on the Equatorial lakes became known at all, and 
although its age was doubtless exaggerated, it seems to 
have had, when it became known, a record of more than 
usual antiquity for the ever-shifting tyrannies of Africa. 
Now, if it has any existence at all, it is as the happy hunting- 
ground of a gang of slave-drivers on the great scale— 
wherein perhaps it does not differ so very much from the 
Khalifa’s dominions to the north of it, and from what may 
be almost called the dominions of Trrroo Tis to the south. 
Indeed, the whole of Central Africa seems to be in one way 
or the other under the power of these so-called “ Arabs” ; 
and it is a sufficiently curious question what is going to 
happen next. General Gorpoy showed how, with the very 
slightest resources, the power of slave-driving partisan chiefs 
can be broken; but everybody is not Gorpon, and without 
any disrespect to Mr. Stan.ey, who is a brave and energetic 
man enough (and who, as the latest news seems to show, 
has got through one more awkward scrape), we are bound 
to say that he seems better fitted to set to work the dis- 
integrating than the systematizing forces of civilization. 
Indeed, the forces of civilization have uncommonly little to 
say for themselves in this great district of the world. In 
the north of it civilization made head for awhile, and has 
now broken down shamefully—flatly refusing to have any 
more to do with the matter, and allowing, save for occa- 
sional fits of interference, dervish raiders to wander from 
Sierra Leone to Souakim ; while Emin Pasna, who might 
do something, is left to his own resources and the Manp1's 
tender mercies, or told to “come away.” In the south 
the Congo Free State seems to have set up a rather pre- 
carious imitation of the old Egyptian domination on the 
Equator; but, unless it is very much belied, it exists 
ge much by the favour of Ti1ppoo Tis and his likes. 
‘o the East the Germans, who, in some respects, are 
civilized of the civilized, have distinguished themselves 
by substituting anarchy for what was, at any rate, a 
kind of cosmic arrangement in the dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzrpar. And at the centre the apparently 
flourishing and, all things considered, fairly stable kingdom 
of Mrssa and his forerunners breaks down like a house of 
ecards, in consequence of a series of proceedings in which 
Christian missionaries (and those not persons who vex 
the soul of Canon Tayior with pony carriages, but really 
apostolic missionaries) and Mahommedan slave-merchants 
seem to have played an equally disruptive wer 
The latest ta, art in this curiously volcanic region can 
hardly be without some effect on the much-discussed (in and 
out of Reichsraths) policy of the Germans on the Zanzibar 
coast. It will be really interesting to see which of the 
usual three courses Prince Bismarck will take in the 
matter. The courses themselves are clear enough. The 
Germans may turn their hitherto ineffective Company into 
an effective one of the old Indian type, with a Sepoy force, 
a steady control and backing on the part of the Empire, 
and a definite plan of exploration and gradual occupation 
up to the Equator, the Congo, the Niger, or whithersoever 
wild adventure may lead them. They would thus enter 
on a dangerous and costly task, but on one which might 
dead them to a great colonial empire, especially now that 
England is flinching from her work. Or, on the prin- 
ciple of “cutting losses,” they might restrict the ope- 
rations of the Company, call in the aid of the British 
Indian traders to facilitate their dealings with the natives ; 
respect, after a fashion at any rate, the authority of the 


Suttay, and, thus drawing in their horns and making their 
first rebuff their last, maintain a kind of coast authority not 
glorious or far-reaching, but solid as far as it goes, and not 
unprofitable. Lastly, they may adopt the usual and, as 
usual, most unsafe course of doing neither of these things, 
but trying an expedition or two on a small scale, and with 
no very definite object, to punish the natives, to vindicate 
the honour of Germany, and so forth. It is needless to say 
which of the three is the most consistent with our present 
ways in England. 

So far as Tuesday's debate was concerned, the CHANCELLOR 
disappointed those who may have expected any revelations 
of this sort almost as much as those who e him to 
talk about Dr. GerrckeN and Sir Ropert Morter. He 
was certainly wise to hold his tongue about these latter 
subjects if he had nothing to say but the marvellous 
mixture of tea-table tittle-tattle which has appeared under 
the pompous head of “the Gerrcken Indictment ” ; 
but still his silence may have been pS eg He 
must have almost as much disappointed ‘those who, on 
the faith of the editorial remarks of some Gladstonian 
newspapers, hoped or feared to find in his speech sneers 
at England, revelations of Lord Satispury as a “ cats- 
“ paw,” cynical declarations of the unreality of the German 
desire to put down the slave-trade, and so forth. Curiously 
enough, the telegram columns of the very newspapers 
which relieve themselves of their spleen at Gladstonian 
ill-success in this fashion are as bare as all others of any 
indications that Prince Bismarck actually said anything 
of the kind. His remarks about the East African Oom- 

ny in his irregular duel with Herren Rionter and 

AMBERGER were extremely circumspect, and contained not 
the slightest reference to, or insinuations about, ws. 
As for England, not merely in reference to Zanzibar, but in 
reference to the Niger and Damaraland, he pleaded, not the 
advantages of “ trapping ” this country, but, on the contrary, 
the necessity of keeping terms with it. So far was he from 
hinting that the desire of Germany to put down the 
slave-trade was a case of tongue-in-cheek, that he simply 
made the indubitably true remark that it was impossi 
either to put down the trade or disuse the institution at once. 
This is a proposition hardly to be disputed by a country which 
has failed to do the one in something like a century, and 
which, when giving itself the luxury of doing the other at a 
cost of twenty millions and the ruin of the West Indies, had 
to devise “ apprenticeship” because of this very impossibility. 
In fact, nobody who has not got Lord Sa.issury on the 
brain would be able to discover any reference to Lord 
SauissuryY at all in what Prince Bismarck said. The entire 
debate seems to have been a kind of cross between a per- 
sonal wrangle and a “debate on the adjournment,” as we 
should say here ; nor can anything more be deduced from it 
than that the Prince equally refused to abandon his colo- 
nial schemes and to explain how they are to be carried on. 

It is, however, quite evident that he will have to 
make up his mind in one or other of the senses indicated 
above, and that before long, after a sufficient meditation on 
the proverb about the omelette and the eggs. Hitherto, 
as is sufficiently known, the resources—very considerable, 
but very carefully husbanded—of the German Empire have 
been all but entirely devoted to the maintenance of Ger- 
many’s position in Europe. As this maintenance necessarily 
implies a fleet, and as the greatest Colonial Power is also 
the Power which has, or has had, the greatest fleet, some 
Germans seem to have fallen into the not unnatural mistake 
of supposing that, as the fleet must do something, it might 
as well take colonies for them. We say that this was not 
unnatural, but it was very certainly erroneous. As a 
matter of fact, the British fleet as such never had much to 
do with our colonizing schemes, and the altered conditions 
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of modern warfare make a mere fleet less sufficient than ever 
for the work. Requiring much more care, and yet carry- 
ing far less numerous crews, the warships of the present are 
anything but good colonizing machines; and, as Germany 
has perforce pitched upon somewhat uncivilized regions for 
her experiments, mere bombarding is of very little use. If 
Germany intends really to colonize, she will have to esta- 
blish some sort of a special colonial army, or else to expose 
the sacred bones of the Pomeranian grenadier to new and 
unwonted dangers. And, in either case, she will have to 
make a solid addition to the “ passive ” side of her Budget, 
which, according to modern colonial experience, will, how- 
ever well it may pay indirectly, be a long time before it 
brings with it any corresponding increase on the “ active” 
‘side. This may be unpleasant, but it is inevitable ; while, 
if the German Liberals are really going to make abolition a 
“plank,” and can induce the Government to adopt it, a 
good deal more expenditure will be incurred. Perhaps it 
will be; perhaps also the practical side of the German mind 
will begin to ask the unpractical whether the old plan of 
reaping commercial advantages and letting other nations 
pay for political supremacy was not very much the cheapest 
and best. At any rate, if it was not glorious, it kept them 
out of such troubles as are now pressing on them at once in 
Samoa and in Africa and such ticklish relations as they 
now have both with England and with the United States, 


THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


_— return of the polls at the County Council election 
shows that the voters were not stirred out of their in- 
difference at the last moment. They voted late and seldom. 
It would appear that, beyond a languid belief that a new 
kind of Vestry was about to be tried, there was no idea 
at all of what it meant in the heads of most Londoners. 
Certainly there was a good deal in the details of the 
canvassing to impress the Vestry view of the Council on 
the mind of the constituency. Postcards vehemently 
assuring you that Messrs. So-and-so were in favour of this 
or other piece of building work, eager circulars begging 
you to vote for A because he had obtained, in the days 
of the Board of Works, such and such sums from 
the general taxation of London for the benefit of your 
parish, came tumbling in one after the other. These things 
were not calculated to inspire a lofty idea of the dignity of 
the election. Accordingly people stayed very much away. 
If the canvassers had not been urgent in worrying, the pro- 
babilities are that the polls would have been even lighter. 
. The list of the successful candidates is much what might 
have been expected after such an election. Putting aside 
a few names of Parliamentary rank, the great majority of 
the Councillors are gentlemen who would do for a re- 
spectable Vestry. He who, casting his eye down the list, 
can recognize more than a few of them must possess a 
icularly minute knowledge of the local politics of 
mdon. Some of those returned have obviously won 
by the help of their rank and previous reputation. The 
majority can have received no benefit from any such 
sources. Whether this is in itself an evil we shall not 
trouble to decide. It was undoubtedly what might be 
to happen. It may—and probably will—be found 
that the members are quite up to the work. The duties of 
the London County Council will, after all, not be of the 
most important or lofty kind. Many of the most important 
parts of municipal business have not been entrusted to it, 
and for what remains honesty and business habits will be 
amply sufficient. We are sorry to have to say it, and we do 
so with every reservation in favour of individuals, but 
it is a good sign that members of the old Board of Works 
have, for the most, failed to get themselves elected. It 
may be hard that all the members of that body should 
be made to suffer for the sins of some; but for this kind 
of injustice we are afraid that there is no remedy in 
this world. If it is desirable (and we imagine there will 
be no difference of opinion on that point) to make the 
County Council as unlike as possible to the Board of 
Works, the most effectual way of effecting the purpose is to 
provide that the same persons shall not sit on both. The 
warning may serve to preserve the Council from the danger 
which threatens all such bodies—from the risk, that is, 
of being contaminated by jobbery. There is another peril, 
however, which menaces it much more closely. The re- 
turn of several avowedly Radical members, who have 


already begun to take part in the agitation for an exten- 
sion of the Council's powers, is, we think, as bad a si 
as the re-election of the old Board in a body would have 
been. Jobbery itself would be less fatal to the usefulness 
of the Council than an imitation of the Municipal Council 
of Paris. It would be better that the Councilmen should 
occasionally suffer from an itching palm than that the 
whole of the Council's business should be neglected 
while it was trying to make itself a political power. That 
some few, at least, of the successful candidates would be 
perfectly capable of this misuse of their places is not a 
matter of doubt. Happily they are a minority, and can be 
kept in order. Thanks to the general apathy of Londoners, 
the Radicals who have the qualities of their defects, and 
can bestir themselves for their side, have gained a decidedly 
disproportionate share of representation. Still they are a 
minority, and can be outvoted. it will be the fault of 
the majority of the elective members if the businesslike 
and sober majority is not still further strengthened. They 
have now to elect the county Aldermen, and it is in their 
power to bring into the Council some of the candidates who 
have been defeated at the polls, and who would materially 
strengthen it. The power to select the Aldermen was given 
to the Council in order that it might obtain the help of 
gentlemen who either would not or could not successfully 
solicit the most sweet voices, and who were qualified by posi- 
tion and ability to sit in it. The manner in which they dis- 
charge this first duty will be a useful indication of what we 
may expect from them later on. We do not doubt that it 
and later duties will be well discharged. Our doubts are of 
another kind. They are, whether the Council will be much 
heard of at all, or will not, when it does require notice, be 
heard of as the scene of quarrels over matters which have 
not much to do with the government of London, 


SIKKIM AND SOUAKIM. 


A’ what exact period experience will be tired of teaching 
Britannia the lessons which cost so much and are 
apparently of such remarkably little use, we cannot pretend 
to say. Those students of history who combine—a com- 
bination which seems odd at first sight, but is perhaps not 
really very uncommon—the cynic and the optimist say that 
nations never do learn anything, but that in the case of 
nations which have “ grit” in them it really does not 
matter. Certainly any one but a child or a Gladstonian 
could have predicted the reported refusal of the Thibetans 
to enter upon negotiations as to Sikkim on any admissible 
terms. We put up with their insolence for a very consider- 
able time ; we let them assemble great forces and boast of 
doing dreadful things. At last we took vigorous measures 
with them, we beat them @ plate couture; for French, 
unlike English, is happy in possessing an expression at 
once picturesque and suitable to the dignity of history 
for what English only expresses in the vernacular. We 
advanced into their territory, and, having done so—we 
came back again. If the smallest force consistent with 
safety had been cantoned in the Chumbi Valley, the “ march 
“to Lhassa” would probably have been made quite out of 
the question. But Lord DuFFrERin was too cautious, or too 
much under orders, or too unwilling to leave an awkward 
inheritance to his successor; and we came back. The 
natural result of which is that the forces actually left in 
Sikkim are having an exceedingly uncomfortable time of it 
up in the passes, and that apparently the thing has got to 
begin over again. Extremely sanguine persons still think, 
or affect to think, that where a Chinese Amban from Thibet 
has been unsuccessful, aid directly fetched from Pekin may 
do better. Other people rub their hands, and begin to talk 
of a “march to Lhassa ” after all. 

Exactly the same lesson is being taught at the other 
place, where it is as hot as it is cold at Gnatong. Having 
executed, in a very creditable manner—duly celebrated in 


reports—the maneeuvres allotted to it, and having killed - 


some dervishes, General GRENFELL’s force goes back. We 
invite the tribes to “come in.” The tribes, hearing that the 
Welsh and the Borderers are gone and the others going, 
respectfully decline to come in. They cannot “ because of 
“ the position of Handoub.” They will “if Osman Diena is 
“ got rid of.” The mere idea of attacking the position at 
Handoub shocked the devisers of Sir Francis GRENFELL’s 
expedition, and Osman Dicna is as little likely to be re- 
moved as the very first time he died. Meanwhile, it is 
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reported—perhaps truly, perhaps falsely—that what every- 
body who knew expected has already happened, and that a 
fresh attack is likely to be made on the other side—that is, 
at Wady Halfa ; while at Souakim itself the exterminated 
dervishes reappear close to the town. Sir Evetyn Barine, 
writing to say that he did not really see why a battalion 
should be sent, remarks with equal truth and philosophy | 
that, short of the taking of Khartoum, nothing will restore 
peace to the Soudan. There was a time when, if Sir 
Evetyy had insisted on this fact a little more strongly 
for the benefit of his then superiors, all sorts of disgrace 
and disaster might have been spared. Even now he seems 
to have enunciated the proposition with something of the 
nonchalance of Louis XV. when he observed that France 
would never get a navy. And the whole singular business 
seems to make no impression at all on public opinion. The 
Gladstonians (who would have been more than human if 
they had refrained from thus doing) naturally cry, “ There! 
* you had much better not have killed those blacks.” No- 
body on the other side, except a few criers in a desert worse 
than any between Souakim and Khartoum itself, says “ Your 
“ only possible excuse for killing the blacks was to go on 
“and, if necessary, kill plenty more, that so killing may 
“ have an end.” We have brushed the flies away, and we 
are going to let them settle down again. What we are 
going to do with the other and much less formidable, but 
still troublesome, flies in the Himalaya passes, nobody seems | 
to know. And yet, if any one wants to know what to do 
and what not to do at Souakim, he has only got to look at 
Sikkim, and vice vers@. The ice-pailand the cauldron teach 
the same obvious lesson to the same deaf ears. 


AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 


HE letter from “ An English Author” which appeared 

some days ago in the Z'imes calls attention, or so much 
of that overburdened faculty as people can spare, to a sub- 
ject of incessant, if subordinate, interest. The question of 
American Copyright is always with us, and, notwithstand- 
ing many vicissitudes, remains in what economists call the 
stationary state. There is now a Copyright Bill before 
Congress. There always is a Copyright Bill before Congress. 
But the importance of this elementary fact is apt to be 
much overrated in this country. The House of Commons 
is not generally supposed to be deficient in legislative 
fecundity, if the introduction of a measure may be called 
a legislative proceeding. But it is simply nowhere, as 
compared with the House of Representatives. That as- 
sembly is confronted every Session with a perfect forest 
of proposals for amending the law. Comparatively few of 
them get beyond the initial stage, although the Session 
lasts for ten months out of the twelve. Most of those 
which go through both Houses, escape the President’s 
veto, and are finally passed, belong to the class known here 
as Private Bills. Many fail because it is successfully 
argued that they transcend the powers of Congress—an 
argument which cannot, of course, be used in the British 
Parliament. Most of them are referred to Committees, by 
whom they are more or less decently and respectably in- 
terred. The Copyright Bill has made some progress. It 
has passed the Senate, and is now before the House. But 
the more it is examined the less simple does it appear, and 
the further does the prospect of its enactment recede into 
the dimness: of futurity. Now that the smoke of the 
Fisheries dispute and the SackviLE incident has cleared 
away, it has become evident that the election of General 
Hakrisoy was mainly due to the strength of American 
prejudice against Free-trade. It is true that the Free-traders 
of the United States include all the wisest and a large 
majority of the most respectable Americans. But they have 
not yet gained over the mass of voters, for the protected 
interests are active in opposition, and the general public 
are only half convinced. The American Free-trader ~ to 
contend against the damaging advocacy of Mr. Henry 
GeorcE, and against the still more important fact that, as 
there are no internal Customs dues, the population has not 
yet begun, except in the great cities, to press upon the 
means of subsistence. Under these conditions it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that anything will at present be done to 
weaken the protection against the competition of their 
English rivals which American authors now enjoy. Mr. 
Lowe 1's pungent epigrams and indignant denunciations of 


what he profanely calls “stealing” are probably read by his 
literary brethren in the same spirit which made Grspox 


chuckle over Burke's attack upon the perpetual repose and 
unbroken vacation of the Lords of Trade. 

“An English Author,” however, ‘a ts out, not for the 
first time, that the American Bill two sides. i 
withdrawing protection from the literary man, it affords a 
novel sort of protection to the “base,” but powerful, 
mechanic. For it provides that no book shall receive copy- 
right which is not printed and published in the States. 
Whether the tremendous consequences which “ An English 
“ Author” anticipates from this provision would really 
ensue is more than doubtful. He believes that the result 
would “be nothing else than to make New York the 
“ literary centre of the English-speaking world.” We can- 
not follow him in this flight of imaginative genius. Without 
saying an uncivil word of plotless novels or metreless poems, 
the most modest Englishman may be permitted to observe 
that the fear of competition is all on one side, “An English 
“ Author” reasons in this way. Englishmen get their books 
from circulating libraries. Americans, who live, as we are 
accustomed to hear, in a very big country, buy their books 
out and out. There is, therefore, an incomparably better 
book-market in America than in England; and our great 
publishing firms will transfer their principal establishments 
from London to New York. Although this way of putting 
the matter seems to us, as Sir ALEXANDER CockBuRN said of 
his portrait, a thought too highly coloured, it would be 
absurd to deny that “An English Author” has a case. 
Indeed, there are some symptoms even now which partially 
justify his alarming forecast. Wedo not mean that some 
great publishers, such as Messrs. Macm1Lian, have branches 
in New York. That is a very good thing for all parties. 
But it cannot have escaped the notice of any intelligent ex- 
pert that books are now issued in London—not, we need 
hardly say, by the Maciiuays or the Loncmans—which have 
obviously been printed, or rather set up,in America, Their 
orthography, or scoliography, bewrayeth them, as also their 
hideous type. Whether the offer of conditional copyright 
would induce a wholesale transfer of printing from London 
to New York, and thus throw English compositors out of 
work, depends upon a variety of considerations with which 
“ An English Author” does not attempt to deal. To men- 
tion only one of them, labour is much dearer in New York 
than in London, which is one of the blessed effects of Pro- 
tection, Weneed not dwell upon theextreme inconvenience 
and risk involved in the constant shipping of plates, nor 
are we prepared to say that there would be any violation of 
Free-trade in refusing to recognize such an arrangement. 
Nobody says that the exclusion of Tavcuyitz editions is 
a protective step, in the bad sense of that term. Moreover, 
any international trade involves a corresponding employ- 
ment of labour at home. 


CONTEMPT OF COMMISSION. 


understand the disgust with which the 
judges who have been charged with the onerous and 
thankless duty of serving on the Special Commission regard 
the applications in respect of contempt of Court which are . — 
from time to time made to them. In the first place, these 
applications interpose further delay in what is already a 
terribly tedious business; and, in the second place, the 
subjects of them are, for the most part, all on one side, and 
have been provided with an obvious intention. We think 
we may say that all Unionist journals of any importance 
have scrupulously eschewed even legitimate, much more 
contemptuous, comment on the proceedings of the Com- 
mission since the first obligatory notice of it. On the other 
hand, even Gladstonian journals of some repute have not 
scrupled to refer to those proceedings in the most question- 
begging way, and have given reports of them which are not 
simple reports, but biassed and coloured with all sorts 
of innuendo. As for the less respectable organs of the 
Parnellite-Gladstonian party, it is scarcely too much to 
say that judges whose wrath was “ tickle o’ the sere” 
might have had all their editors in prisons and all 
their proprietors heavily fined a dozen times over. These 
persons, who trade upon the chance of at once making 
martyrs of themselves and obtaining a good advertisement, 
may not be worth powder and shot; but it was nearly 
impossible that such an offence as that of which Mr. O’Brien 
was accused could be passed over. Yet this very i 
had the inconvenience of all such proceedings. It 

time; and it enabled Mr. O’Brien (before making the 
apology which he did make, though his admirers declared 
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he never would) to deliver a kind of Irish imitation of 
Barére’s famous Carmagnoles in the Royal Courts of 
Justice. Every Court is the guardian of its own honour 
and the dispenser of its own mercy; so that we have 
neither stricture nor comment for the lenity with which 
Sir James Hannen and his colleagues treated Mr. O’Brien. 
But it is most sincerely to be hoped that the President’s 
solemn warning as to the consequences of a repetition by 
any one of such conduct, and particularly as to the use of 
the word “ forger,” of which Gladstonian newspapers are so 
fond, will not be a dead letter. It seems desirable that 
offences of this kind, on either side of course, should be 
punished rather by fine than by imprisonment. The PARNELL 
Defence Fund is there to draw upon, and it seems a pity 
that the money subscribed for the purpose should not be 
well spent. 


We suppose we must not say that the companion case 
was trumped up, but it was certainly one of the most 
trumpery ever brought before a court of justice. That 
Mr. Broprick’s speech was a wholly wise one we are by 
no means prepared to maintain. It is always more specially 
dangerous for a man who has not proved it to try the 
particular weapon of humour than to try any other, and 
we do not think that the most partial friends of the Warden 
of Merton would include among his gifts and graces a 
faculty, or at least a facility, of “jocking.” The specifica- 
tion by name of persons who are in a manner on their 
trial before the Commission was also, to say the least, in- 


judicious. But, even if the speech had been made in the 
grimmest earnest, it would have been difficult to twist it— 


from any new developments of hostility. Sir M1 

not a word to confirm that idea in the mind of any one 
who may happen to entertain it. He went upon the old 
ground of “the enormous proportion of our food supply 
“which we derive from other parts of the world”; the 
immense and increasing armaments of our Continental 
neighbours ; “ the power which electricity and steam have 
“given of concentrating these vast forces rapidly on a 
“single point”; the great augmentation of foreign ships 
of war, and more particularly of a kind of ships called 
“ commerce-destroyers.” For the most part, Sir MicnaEn 
contented himself with such familiar arguments as these ; 
though, had he been less judicious, or had he not been a 
member of a Cabinet which is much pestered by that sub- 
ject just now, he might have said a word about other things 
which, no doubt, were in his mind and the Government’s. 
But, whatever the persuasions that have worked upon 
Her Masesty’s Ministers, Sir Hicks-Beacu is 
able to inform us, not only that they mean to strengthen 
the navy by a great deal, but (as we understand him) that 
they will be ready with proposals to that effect as soon as 
Parliament meets again. 


Strangely enough, Sir Micnart seemed to think some 
apology needed for the resolution which the Government 
have come to, or some persuasion necessary to make it 
acceptable. That certainly is not the case. The demand 
for increased naval armaments would have been general and 
imperative long ago but for a feeling of confidence that 
Ministers must know what they are about when they refuse 
to listen to such demands. And at this moment it would 


into a serious contempt of Court without curtailing liberty of | have been enough if Lord Sauissury and his colleagues had 
speech ina very unexpected manner. And, as Mr. Justice said, “ We have considered the matter, and we are of 
Sarr observed, the quotation from Praxp, which preceded | « opinion that they are in the right of it who believe that 
the reference to Jack the Ripper, set the key of the whole “ the navy needs strengthening by not a little.” Neverthe- 


rformance in a manner which hardly any one of Mr. 
p's abilities, except Mr. Rez himself, could have 
missed. The Warden himself disclaimed a serious com- 
rison of Davitr with Jack the Ripper, so that we 
aa not the opinion of the Court on that point, though 
it might have been interesting. There may be some 
rsons, of course, to whom such a comparison seems a 
ideous vilification of a noble and spotless patriot. There 
may be others to whom the deliberate misleader of a whole 
nation, as a sequel to whose acts, if not by whose intention, 
crimes only less atrocious, if less atrocious at all, than those 
of Whitechapel have been committed in great numbers, may 
seem to be more guilty to reason, though less repulsive to 
sentiment, than a monomaniac of lust and blood. But the 
Court was not called upon to arbitrate between these 
two views; nor are we. Mr. Broprick only meant to 
express, and did express rather awkwardly, the disgust 
of all respectable members of the University at the modern 
practice of importing notorious persons for raw boys to 
gape at if their taste be bad and to hiss if it be sound. 
And the Star Chamber itself would have probably thought 
twice or thrice before calling the expression of such laud- 
able sentiments contempt of Court. 


SCARES AND CREDIT. 


the speech which Sir Hicks-Beacn made at 
Bristol on Monday evening he dealt with various | 
matters of public interest, but nothing in his address com- | 
pares in importance with what he had to say about the— 
navy, his assurances that the Government have resolved to 
increase its strength very considerably, and the reasons he 
more particularly advanced as their justification for so doing. | 
To begin with, Sir Micnaet proclaimed his belief—a belief. 
which might have been acted upon to advantage a little | 
sooner perhaps—that the adequate defence of our commerce | 
and our territory is “more urgent even than any con-_ 
“ stitutional reform.” Then, after expressing his conviction 


less, there is one argument in Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacu’s 
harangue which, though it has rarely been pressed upon 
public attention, is yet of profound importance ; and it was 
assuredly no less of time or waste of breath to enlarge upon 
it. It need not be said, perhaps, that we do not refer to 
that part of his address in which Sir Micnar. dwelt upon 
the prospects of “ better days” as warranting an expendi- 
ture that might well be demanded from poverty, while pro- 
sperity would be no sufficient reason for it. At the same 
time, it isa fortunate thing, no doubt, that the call to spend 
more money on armaments coincides with a larger return 
of trade-profits to supply it from ; and on a previous occa- 
sion we hinted at the likelihood that Mr. Goscnen had this 
same call in view (amongst other things) when, by reducing 
the interests on Consols, he secured a saving to tax- 
payers of more than two millions and a half a year—- 
though we do not profit by the saving all at once. The 
passage in Sir Micnaet’s speech which deserves special 
attention is that where he reminds us that the prosperity 
of Great Britain is based in extraordinary measure upon 
“the most wonderful fabric of credit that the world has 
“ ever seen.” The most wonderful it truly is, and the most 
delicate ; a credit-edifice which, if it were shaken as it 
would be by naval reverses far short of catastrophe, might 
never be restored ; certainly could not be till after sudden 
ruin had befallen our whole commercial empire, with a 
long, long period of exhaustion to follow. It is marvellous to 
hear men of sense comforting themselves and each other with 


_ assurances that a successful invasion of England is impos- 


sible ; that, even if fifty thousand men did secure a footing 
on our coasts, they would precious soon find themselves cut 
off and exposed to destruction, and so forth. Nodoubt that 
might be the ultimate consequence, and, if so, another 
glorious victory would be recorded in our annals. More- 
over, it is easy to believe that, even without any great addi- 
tion to our naval strength, the fleets that ravaged up and 
down our coasts for a season would infallibly be beaten off, 
if not captured or destroyed, thereafter. It is very likely. 
But what would the cost of the ravage be? So many ships 
sunk or captured? So many towns bombarded, so much 
interruption of food supply, and so many weeks of suffering 


that, by pursuing “a sensible and reasonable foreign policy, and panic in consequence till the enemy was driven off t 
“we may, while getting clear of all unnecessary entangle- | All these misfortunes certainly, together with a blow to our 
“ ments, secure to ourselves trustworthy allies in time of | self-confidence which might have lasting results of a very 
“ need,” Sir Micnazt told his audience that a sensible and debilitating kind. But, though there is far more mis- 
a reasonable foreign policy was not all that the Government fortune here than could be compensated by the thonght 
proposed to rely upon. Speaking for his colleagues as well , that we had saved the expense of bailding a dozen war- 
as for himself, no doubt, he acknowledged that *‘ our present | ships that might never have been wanted, it is by no means 
“ condition with regard to the defence of the country is by | all that would have to be endured. To stick tothe point in 
“no means satisfactory.” Not, however, because we are | Sir Micnaet Hicks-Beacn’s address which we wish more 


menaced by perils hitherto undiscerned, or are in danger | particularly to enforce, the commercial credit of this country 
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would stagger under a blow of which it would be hard to 
exaggerate the weight and the effect. In our days London 
may be fairly described as a vast counting-house: that 
would be ruin in the counting-house at the news of any 
great naval disaster, however confident the belief that the 
misfortune was remediable. The “wonderful fabric of our 
“ credit” shaken, factories would close, banks collapse, com- 
mercial firms go down by the hundred. And with so much 
competition abroad as there is now and never was before ; 
and since, as Sir Mica. says with perfect truth, the vast 
edifice of credit upon which our prosperity rests is itself 
based on “a sense of security against disorder at home and 
“ attack from abroad,” the chances are that we should never 
recover the lost ground. It can hardly be hoped that we 
should ; and what that signifies he may form some conception 
of who knows how hard it is for the large population of 
these smali islands to find work enough at present; who 
is aware of the extent to which Socialist teaching has 
already been carried ; and who reflects on the facility with 
which such doctrine works upon a population half educated 
and poverty-stricken quite. It would be well, therefore, to 
think a little of this particular argument of Sir Micnae. 
Hicks-Beacn’s (which no man engaged in trade is likely to 
underrate), though it may not be needed to convince any- 
body that the Government will do a wise and even a neces- 
sary thing if it proceeds at once to strengthen the navy 
with a liberal hand. 


THE SACKVILLE INCIDENT. 


HE co ndence contained in the Parliamentary 
paper, No. 3 (1888), adds nothing to what was known 
already of the history of the SackviLLe incident; but it 
does include one neat summing-up of the merits of the case, 
and a statement of the English Government’s view of the 
diplomatic principle involved. The long paragraphs devoted 
by Mr. Puetps to what Lord Sauispury dismisses as “ con- 
“ siderations not of an international character” look some- 
what strange in the despatches of the envoy of a big State. 
The American Minister explains at length that there are 
Irish-American voters who, thanks to “ existing very 
“ liberal laws,” have a good deal to say in the election of 
the President of the United States ; that these persons hate 
England, and that certain smart Yankees—very important 
rsons in that noble polity—find it useful to trade on this 
red. All this we knew, and rather wonder that Mr. 
Puetrs, a gentleman of experience, should be so manifestly 
under the old American delusion that “ you do not under- 
“ stand us in Europe ” as to think it necessary to repeat it. 
The history of the *‘ Murcnison” letter and the interviews 
with “ representatives ” of New York papers, though super- 
fluous, as it turned out, was at least asked for by Lord 
Sauispury. The commentary added by Mr. was 
quite unnecessary. 

If this case is quoted in treatises on international law, it 
will be because it has enabled Lord Sauispury to re-affirm 
a diplomatic rule which had, we thought, been universally 
accepted, but which was apparently not understood in the 
United States. “ It was believed,” says Mr. Puetrs, “ that 
“the acceptance or retention of a Minister was a ques- 
“tion solely to be determined, either with or without the 
“ assignment of reasons, by the Government to which he 
“ was accredited,” and so the United States Government 
was surprised when Lord Sauispury asked to be told why 
he was desired to recall Lord Sackvitue. There isa confusion 
here not very creditable to the representative of a country 
which is supposed to have made a particularly fruitful study 
of international law, and indeed to be generally speaking 
legally minded. Of course the United States, or any other 
sovereign State, may refuse to receive a Minister, or may 
send himaway sans phrase. There is no limit to what a 
sovereign State may do, except what is imposed by the 
forces of nature and the power of other sovereign States. 

Ifthe people of the States, in Convention assembled, were 
to add an amendment to the Constitution ordering the erec- 
tion of a golden image of an Irish-American “ boss” on the 
bank of the Potomac, in the district of Columbia, and 

- further commanding all mankind to bow down and worship 
it to the sound of slow music on a brass band, it would be 
within its rights. All the foreigner could say would be that 
he would rather fight than bow down and worship that 

den image. Mr. CLevetanp and his Cabinet seem to 
ve forgotten that all sovereign States have the same 

rights. Ifthe United States are entitled to send away a 


Foreign Minister, other Governments are equally entitled 

to refuse to recall their envoy upon a mere demand, un- 

supported by reasons of any kind. The doctrine laid down 

by Mr. Puetrs has only to be stated to make its absurdity 

patent. By the universal consent of nations, the sudden 

dismissal of an envoy is considered an unfriendly act, and it 

has never been supposed that the unfriendliness would be 

hidden if the Government which he represents were called 

upon to act as the agent of the Government which expelled 

him. This, however, is what Mr. PHewps, under orcers from 
home we presume, asked Lord Sarissury to do. How ex- 
ceptional the whole proceedings of the United States Govern- 
ment have been is shown by the fact that, in order to find a 
parallel to them, the English Foreign Office has been com- 
pelled to go back to the acticn of a military adventurer who 
happened to be in power in Spain, Marshal Narvarz ex- 
pelled Sir Heyry Butwer, and on that occasion hisMinisters 
made exactly the demand which has been made by Mr. 
CLEvELAND’s. Lord Patmerston then pointed out that, what- 
ever right the Spaniards might have to demand the recall of 
the English Minister, “it mustrest with the British Govern- 
“ ment in such a case to determine whether there is or is 
“ not any just cause of complaint against the British Diplo- 
“ matic Agent, and whether the dignity and interests of 
“Great Britain would be best consulted by withdrawing 
“ him or by maintaining him at his post.” If this is stated 
as a general proposition, and applied, let us say, to the X 
Government, the truth of it is so obvious that it is rather 
astonishing to find it questioned. At least it would be if 
there were not a complete explanation. Lord Sackvitie 
gives it very concisely at the end of his defence of himself, 
in which he points out that his ill-advised letter and in- 
judicious interviews with newspaper touts were made the 
excuse for a fuss “ only in consequence of political exigencies 
“ upon which I may be permitted to say further comment 
“ is unnecessary and would certainly be unpleasant.” Pre- 
cisely so. 


THE ABUSE OF THE LAW. 


4 ty Queen’s Bench Division dealt on Wednesday with 
. two curious and interesting cases, which illustrate 
neatly and well the multiplicity of judicial functions in 
modern society. Mr. Arrnur Evans, of St. 
George’s Chambers, Manchester, who has been struck off 
the roll of solicitors, missed his chance of immortality by 
not coming under the notice of Dickens. If there were 
many people like Mr. Evans in the profession, as happily 
there are not, there would be some warrant for Lord 
ELtenporovucn’s famous translation of Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus—it takes five years to become an attorney. It 
is difficult to say whether the meanness or the impudence 
of this man’s conduct is the more striking, though there can 
be no doubt which had the larger share in procuring his 
detection and punishment, Evans was instructed to de- 
fend one McGrocu, who was charged with stealing the 
goods of his employers, Messrs. BAXENDALE, ironmongers, 
of Manchester. The case seems to be an ordinary one 
enough, but the way in which Mr. Evans dealt with it 
was daringly unconventional. After McGrocn had been 
remanded by the magistrates, Evans suggested to the 
prisoner's uncle and his own client, Mr. McCiymonr, 
that Messrs. BaxenDALE might be persuaded to withdraw 
from the prosecution. Anxious to save his nephew, the 
unfortunate McCiymont paid down a sum of 230/. There- 
upon a document was drawn up in the following terms, 
which we certainly do not recommend to artists in the 
romance of crime :—“ Received of Mr. McCiymont, by 
“cash, the sum of 230/. as deposit, on the understanding 
“such sum to be paid for restitution and costs, as above, 
“and to be repaid if sentence more than four months.” 
As Baxzac well said, “La réalité seule justifie l’invral. 
“ semblance,” and it required the combination of Mr. Evans 
with Mr. McCiymoyt to “justify” this singular bargain. 
It would be rude to call any man, and presumptuous to call 
any Scotchman, a fool. We therefore confine ourselves to 
suggesting that in the character of Mr. McCiywont family 
affection is more abundantly developed than worldly pru- 
dence. McGerocu was tried at the Manchester Sessions, and 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. Evans thereupon 
sent in a heavy bill of costs, adding that he should retain 
a hundred pounds, as the sum which Messrs. BAXENDALE 
would accept to forego all claims upon the prisoner's estate. 
We need hardly say that the whole of Evans's story was false 


‘bours, made an affidavit to the effect that he “had addressed 


_ senses, to some extent at least. It remains to be seen 
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from beginning to end, that no such negotiations as he de- 
scribed to Mr. McCiynonrt ever took place, or that Messrs. 
BaxEnDALE did nothing but prosecute a thief. If all 
solicitors who abused their position acted as grossly and 
flagrantly as Mr. Evans, there would be very little difficulty 
in dealing with them. Unfortunately, there are many 
instances where clients have been cruelly deceived, but 
where, from want of complete proof, or the unwillingness 
of aggrieved parties to come forward, the Court is unable to 
exercise its disciplinary powers. 

The action of CaLvert and others v. Gostinc, which 
came before the same Court on the same day as the com- 
plaint against Evans, shows that hunting has its difli- 
culties, independent of the weather. No man has, of course, 


the right to walk or ride over any land against the will of 


the occupier, unless there is a right of way, and foxhunting 
can be no excuse for trespass. Nevertheless, the sport is so 


. popular in most parts of England where it is physically 


possible, that the law has been seldom invoked, and was, 


Lord Cotrrmce became Chief Justice of England. In 
Essex, or at least that part of Essex on the borders of 
Hertfordshire where Mr. Gostinc keeps his hounds, this 
harmony no longer prevails. It has been so rudely dis- 
turbed that Mr. Georce Lewis has been called in by the 
farmers, and the issues are about to be tried. Meanwhile 
the plaintiffs, on applying for an interim injunction to 


restrain Mr. Gostine in the meantime, have been sent | 


empty away, both from Chambers and from Court. They 
have certainly shown a churlishness and an unreasonable 
reluctance to meet their opponent fairly which must 
entirely deprive them of any sympathy in the misfortunes 
they have brought upon themselves. The whole affair seems 
to have arisen out of some trumpery dispute “ in reference 
“to the division of the Puckeridge country.” Mr. Gostixe 
last July suggested arbitration, and declined to give an 
undertaking that he would not hunt. In August, however, 
when the action was brought, he made an affidavit which 
the Court described, and no wonder, as perfectly satis- 
factory. For in it this tyrannical Master of Foxhounds, 
who is represented as trampling on the rights of his neigh- 


“ the Hunt, asking them to keep off the lands of the plain- 
“ tiffs, and that he had given distinct orders to his hunts- 
“ man that he was not to permit the hounds to cross the 
“ lands of any of the plaintiffs, and that he had done, and 
“ should continue to do, all in his power to prevent any of 
“the followers of his hounds from trespassing upon the 
“ lands of any of the plaintiffs.” In the face of this em- 
phatic declaration, the discontented farmers persisted that 
they were entitled to an interim injunction ; but it is not sur- 
prising that they failed toconvince either Mr. Justice HawKINS 
or a judge so little inclined to sympathize with sportsmen 
as Lord Cotermce. The farmers’ counsel argued that Mr. 
GosLING was insisting on his legal right to hunt wherever he 
pleased ; and, of course, if any such claim had been put for- 
ward, the matter would have assumed a very serious aspect 
indeed. But Mr. Gostixe did nothing of the kind. He 
refused to give up hunting altogether, merely because some 
few tenants did not like it, and thus far he was well within 
the law. But he promised to do his best in avoiding the 
prohibited territory ; no damage whatever was proved ; and, 
as Lord CotermncE says, “no one can keep the fox from 
“ going in any direction, or the hounds from following it.” 
If people will insist upon their strict legal rights without 
any regard to the comfort or convenience of their neigh- 
— they must, at least, play the game according to the 
ru 


FRANCE. 


N the midst of the furious clamour raised by tough 
Boulangist wrestling with tough anti-Boulangist, two 
very sensible measures taken by the Chamber or its Com- 
mittees have passed unnoticed. And yet the good sense 
has been shown, and that in two important matters. M. DE 
Freycinet has succeeded in taking the sting out of Major 
Lasorpire’s Army Bill, and the egregious proposal to 
impose an Income-tax has been as good as shelved. Reflec- 
tion has brought politicians of the Radical stamp to their 


whether wisdom has not come a little too late for their 
good. The mere proposal to impose an Income-tax was, in 


| 
indeed, authoritatively laid down for the first time since | 


to govern France. It is the most hateful of all forms of 
taxation the country could be asked to submit to. When 
brought forward by the party which did propose it, it 
was taken to be a mere threat of confiscation, and was 
certain to give an enormous impulse to the movement in 
favour of General Boutancer. With their usual obstinate 
doctrinaire folly, however, the Radicals adopted it, simply 
because it was hateful to the moneyed classes. Its rejection 
by a Committee of the Chamber removes a danger ; but 
_ whether this has been done in time to benefit the “ Parlia- 
“ mentary” Republicans is very doubtful. The Radicals 
must bear the odium of having introduced it, and as they 
are the fighting men of the Republic, it again will suffer for 
| the folly of the champions whom it has chosen to accept. 
| The amendment of the Army Bill is another piece of tardy 
wisdom. ‘This measure, which has been dragging on in the 
| Chamber and the Senate during successive Sessions, was to 
| have enforced universal military service for two years. It 
_ had minor faults, but its great vice was the physical impos- 
sibility of applying it. Every competent critic had pointed 
out again and again that the Government could not pos- 
sibly call out the whole contingent for any year, and that, 
unless the door was to be opened for a monstrous system 
of jobbery, exemptions must be allowed on some definite 
system. But the object of the Bill was to force military 
service on the seminary pupils, and to deprive the edu- 
cated classes of their privileges. Therefore the Radicals 
insisted on the compulsory two years without qualification. 
Their pertinacity, acting on the timidity of the Moderates, 
actually carried the Bill almost through. Within the last 
few weeks, however, the Chamber has begun to understand 
that the “people” is not so much in love with Radical 
policy as to make it safe to submit to Radical tyranny. 
M. ve Freyctyer has, therefore, been able to persuade a 
great majority of the Chamber to authorize the Govern- 
ment to call out only a part of the yearly contingent. This 
amendment has practically ruined the Bill. Whether this 
return to good sense does not also come too late to persuade 
the country constituencies that General BouLANGER is not 
their safest defence against Radicalism is also a thing which 
remains to be proved. 


In the meantime the rally between this great man and 
his enemies is going on in a very spirited manner indeed. 
Its phases are not inferior in go to anything that has 
been seen for years in French politics. The scolding-match 
between M. Froquer and M. Laur will stand comparison 
with the famous passage at the rooms of Mr. Ropert 
Sawyer. The duel in which M. Rocnerorr and M. 
LissaGaray did so much damage to their bright swords, 
and so very little to their skins, on the very ground where 
the General and M. FLoquet tumbled across one another, is 
a fit pendant to that dread encounter. The charges and 
counter-charges between the General and M. Jacques are 
of the most vigorous description. The civilian accuses the 
soldier of leading France to another Sedan, and is told in 
reply that he is discounting defeat, and is a disgrace to his 
country. To which again comes in many words the answer 
“You are another.” The General is doing all things 
with servility that he may win power. Subscriptions to a 
Panama lottery which is not yet authorized by the Chamber, 
expressions of sympathy with tavern-keepers who desire 
to enjoy the privilege of watering their wine, promises to 
make army pensioners rich, assurances to the Royalists, 
hints to the Bonapartists, interviews with the Corre- 
spondent of the Standard—nothing comes amiss. On the 
other side are copious denunciations of Cesarism, and 
charges of clerical sympathies. It would be audacious in 
any foreigner to decide which of the rival Cheap Jacks will 
prove most acceptable to the voters of Paris. But we can 
all see that the conflict upon which by general agreement 
the course of the next election and the fate of France will 
largely depend is between rival Cheap Jacks, The General 
we know. We do not profess quite to understand him or his 

pularity ; for what person of any modesty will be sure that 

e has got at the heart of the mystery of the greatest nation 
in the world? Still more or less one does know who the 
General is, and why he is there. M. Jacques is, personally, 
more doubtful—not that we wish to hint anything disre- 
spectful to his personal character, which is, we take it for 
granted, excellent—but even his friends must allow that he 
has hitherto been somewhat obscure. This is, however, of 
no great importance, since M. Jacques’s position is easy 
to know. He is an advanced Radical, a member of the 
socialistic, anarchical majority of the Town Council of Paris. 
It is for this reason that he has been selected to oppose 


itself, a convincing proof of the incapacity of the Radicals 
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the General. The fight in Paris is, therefore, between a 
military adventurer with a nondescript following and an 
anarchist. This fact is the one thing which is worth the 
attention of those who care to try to estimate the probable 
course of things in the immediate future in France. These 
are the champions. If the General wins, an adventurer 
will have given the already tottering Government a sicken- 
ing blow. If the anarchist wins, it will be seen that this 
Government has openly allied itself with a fellow-worker 
of the ex-Communists and with the anarchical Paris Town 
Council. 

It is not to be wondered at, that with this choice before 
them, many Parisian voters have decided to take no part 
in the election. The General, with his torrents of con- 
dictory promises, is repulsive enough, and M. Jacqugs re- 
presents the party which has always ruined free government 
in France. The complaints made against the abstainers— 
the Republicans represented by the Journal des Débats and 
the Royalists of the stamp of M. Duvat—are unjust enough. 
It is not obvious—to say the least—that M. JuLes Simon 
or M. Joun Lemornye, for instance, who have decided to 
support M. Jacques, simply because he is the opponent of 
General BouLaNcER, are one whit more consistent, one whit 
less guilty of a degrading alliance, than General pu Barat 
or the Marquis pE Brerevit, who vote withthe Boulangists, 
because they are the most effective enemies of the Parlia- 
mentary Radicals. It is not for us to apportion praise or 
blame between them. Not to us do they stand or fall. But 
what we needs must see is, that those Frenchmen who 
retain some regard for their characters and some respect for 
sound principles of government are compelled either to 
stand aside in impotent abstention, or to fall into rank 
behind an adventurer or an obscure vestryman, who is set 
up as candidate, simply because it is hoped that he will 
attract the votes of that part of the population of Paris 
which has always supplied the forces of the revolutionary 
parties. This is, beyond all question, a proof of the rotten- 
ness of the Third Republic and the ripeness of France for 
a change of some kind. It is idle to argue, as some of the 
abstainers are doing, that the result of the election is of 
no importance. Elections for Paris have always been of 
immense importance in France; and so will this be. What 
is peculiar to it is the utter meanness of the leaders on 
either side, and the certainty that the victory of either 
must be a heavy blow to the peace, the security, and the 
dignity of the country. This is what universal suffrage, 
liberal principles, the career open to talent, et patati et 
patata, have produced in France after ten years’ trying. 
The Duc and M. Ferry, and M. Ciémenceau 
are all alike swept aside. The fight is between the mutinous 
soldier who fishes for the votes of tavern-keepers who want 
to water their wine, and the vestryman who chatters in the 
language of M. Carpina.. 


BIRDS OF LONDON—THE HEDGE-SPARROW. 


, _~ hedge-sparrow, or dunnock, is not only one of the most 
familiar, but also one of the most harmless, of British birds. 
As Bewick remarks, “it has no other relation to the sparrow 
than in the dinginess of its colours; in every other respect it 
differs entirely.” Indeed, it belongs to the genus Accentor, of 
which it is the only resident British representative, its cousin, 
the Alpine accentor, being only an occasional visitor to this 
country. Its slight resemblance in plumage to the sparrow was 
doubtless the cause of the name “hedge-sparrow,” by which it is 
most commonly known ; an unfortunate name, which has, with- 
out doubt, caused the destruction of thousands of its species, as 
many persons think that, as it is called a sparrow, it must be 
mischievous. Attempts have from time to time been made by 
different writers to change this name—hedge-accentor, hedge- 
chanter, and hedge-warbler being among the new names suggested 
—but always without success; for hedge-sparrow it was, as we 
know, in Shakspeare’s time, and hedge-sparrow it will remain—at 
all events in those parts where it is not known by its other fami- 
liar name of dunnock. Oddly enough, this bird has two human 
names, “ Dick” and “ Molly,” being known as Dick Dunnock and 
Molly Hedge-sparrow ; in many places the latter name is dropped, 
and it is known simply as the Molly. 

The ae is not uncommon in London, and, like the 
redbreast, is found in the Parks, and, practically, wherever 
there are shrubs and gardens of any size; the dinginess of its 
plumage, which in the smoke and dirt of town becomes almost 
black, and its habit of never going far from shrubs and bushes, render 
it, however, less observable than that bird. The fact that it is 

nd in London will not surprise those acquainted with its habits, 
for it has been well described as “our most domestic bird,” and 


certainly appearances favour the idea that it delights in human 
society, as it is to be found at all times near houses, in gardens, 
orchards, and shrubberies. In the spring, no doubt, many retire 
to the hedges and woods to breed; but, like the redbreasts, they, 
as winter approaches, again draw near to the neighbourhood of 
houses, and at this time many find their way into London. 

As we have said, the hedge-sparrow is one of the most harmless 
of British birds, feeding as it does on insects, worms, and seeds. 
In hard weather, as Gilbert White tells us, it “frequents sinks 
and gutters, where it picks up crumbs and other sweepings,” and 
it will always be found among the birds coming to be fed where 
food is spread for them in the winter-time. Gilbert White also 
tells us that “in mild weather they procure worms, which are. 
stirring every month in the year, as any one may see that will 
only be at the trouble of taking a candle to a a on any 
mild winter's night.” Many persons accuse the hedge-sparrow of 
taking fruit, and even peas, in the summer-time ; but not only is 
it innocent of the offences so laid to its charge, but in reality it is 
a friend to the gardener. 

These birds are generally seen in pairs, and have been well 
described as unobtrusive, quiet, and retiring, without being shy. 
They may generally be seen on lawns, though never far from 
cover, moving about in search of food with a cheerful, jerky 
gait, and continually flirting their wings in a way peculiarly 
theirown. This curious motion of the wings is doubtless the 
origin of “ Shufflewing,” one of the bird’s many names. They are 
very early breeders, pairing as they do in the beginning of 
February, at which time the cock may be heard constantly sing- 
ing his quaint little song, which, though deficient in variety, 1s" 
very pretty and sweet in tone. Like the redbreast, he continues 
his song practically the year through, singing as he does at all 
times, except during his moult and in very hard weather. Bewick 
said of the hedge-sparrow :—“ Its song is little varied, but pleasant, 
especially in a season when all other warblers are silent; its 
usual strain is a sort of quivering, frequently repeating something 
like the following tit-tit-tititit, from which in some places it 
is called the Titling.” The nest is a rather loose structure 
of twigs, roots, green moss, and wool well rounded internally 
and lined with hair. So neat is this lining that Rennie suggested 
that the birds must moisten the hairs to make them wind, since 
otherwise it would not be easy to account for the neatness of the 
work. It is placed in a bush or hedge, usually low down, or 
—favourite places with these birds—in the heaps of faggots, pea- 
sticks, brush, and rubbish so often found in gardens and 
shrubberies. The eggs, from four to six in number, of a uniform 
light blue colour, are laid often early in March, and, therefore, 
before the bushes and hedges are in leaf, the consequence being 
that they not infrequently become the prey of bird’s-nesting boys. 
Cuckoos are particularly fond of depositing their eggs in the nests 
of hedge-sparrows, a circumstance evidently well known to Shak~- 
speare, as he made the Fool in King Lear say 


For you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 


This apparent preference is probably accounted for by the faet 
that the nest little art is used in it. 
‘rank Buckland expressed the opinion that one pair of hedge- 

rrows could not feed such a glutton as a young cuckoo, and 
that other birds, attracted by its peculiar cry, must help the 
foster-parents. Be this as it may, it is an undoubted fact that 
many cuckoos are yearly hatched and brought up by these birds. 
Hedge-sparrows are occasionally kept in captivity ; they thrive in 
aviaries, and, being of a peaceful disposition, are not given to 
interfering with the other birds, though some people complain 
that they are unsociable. When so kept they will eat can 
seed, breadcrumbs, paste, &c., but they look upon an peoecsra: f 
meal-worm as their greatest luxury. 

In London hedge-sparrows breed larly in Kensington 
Gardens, being particularly fond of the Flower Walk and the 
private gardens surrounding the Palace, where some of them may 
always be seen the year through. And, generally, we do not 
think their numbers are diminishing in the Parks, or, indeed, in 
any part of London, or the suburbs, where they are not driven 
out by the builder. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY. 


ESSRS. LONGMANS have set an example to all book- 
sellers at the beginning of the year 1889--which example 

if it be followed, lovers of books who cannot afford to pay large 
sums for what they love will have reason to pronounce it an 
annus mirabilis, The whole works of Macaulay, including the 
Jafe, stoutly bound in five presentable volumes at half a crown 
apiece, give a decidedly remarkable example of cheap bookselling. 
e paper, of course, is thin, and the type (except in the Life) 
rather small, or the contents could wit have been got into the 
space; but the paper is tough and opaque, and the print is quite 
legible. It ought to be remembered too, in the publishers’ 
honour, that this is by no means the ordinary case of making a 
virtue of necessity and cheapening just before copyright ceases. 
It will be impossible for “free-traders” to publish a complete 
edition of the works of Macaulay for some ten or a dozen years— 
impossible for them to include the Life till seven years after the 


death of Sir George Trevelyan, who, we all hope, will live many 
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years, see the error of his present ways, and return to his uncle's 
politics and his own early wits. If there is anything we could 
wish altered it is this. The old and rather illogical arrangement 
has been adhered to—the arrangement of publishing the Essays 
by themselves, and the other contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review which, for this or that reason, Macaulay did not choose 
to include, separately ; the Lays in one place, and the miscel- 
Ianeous poems (including that singular “ Last Buccaneer,” which 
might be “given in ten” to the cleverest guesser who did not 
know without his guessing it to be Macaulay's) also separately. 
Mr. John Morley, to the wrath of pedants and the joy of sensible 
men, has just set the example of a rational rearrangement of 
Wordsworth ; and we should have liked to see it followed by a 
rational a ment of Macaulay, all the essays and poems being 
tively p eer together—of course in proper chronological 

er, and with the place of original appearance of each duly 
noted. But perhaps, after all, this is oly asking for a painted 


lily. 

it is impossible that the appearance of this edition should not 
saggest to critics and readers some general thoughts about the 
lite: position of the author. As everybody knows, there has 
not only been—during the generation, or all but a generation, 
which passed since the historian’s death—a sharp dissension 
between critical and ordinary judgment in his case; but quite 
lately an appreciable, though small, section of critics have 
attempted to show cause against the objections of their brethren. 
We ourselves excited in good and friendly breasts dire wrath, 
not many months ago, by some words about Macaulay, and 
there has been a certain tendency to mistake the exceptions which 
eritics of the most divers kinds and sorts have taken to his faults 
for a desire to deny his merits. Even the detection and exposure 
of his numerous or innumerable misrepresentations as a historian, 
with however careful allowance it done, scandalizes some 
touchy Babingtonians, and the hapless censor dare not refer to 
“Tom's snipsnap” without being promptly met by a wish (in 
which he probably joins himself) that he wrote one-tenth as well 
as Tom. All this is not very critical; for in hardly any case is 
it easier to separate a man’s merits from his defects than in the 
ease of Macaulay. He himself has, with not unusual naiveté 
os his own peculiar way he is naif enough), told us in his 

éssay on History what a historian should not be, and there surely 
can be no t crime in comparing this with his work. He 
himself fi ly avowed to Macvey Napier that he did not consider 
himself a literary critic at all, and as there was no false modesty 
about him, there can be little harm in saying ditto. 

As to Macaulay the man there is, we believe, no controversy on 
the point that he has risen greatly and justly in —_ estimation 
since his nephew's well-executed biography, including, as it did, 
his own charming letters. During his own lifetime, and for some 
time after, his “cocksureness,” his unmerciful usurping of the 
conversation, perhaps (let us be quite candid) his immense success 

the most brilliant combination of praise, pudding, leisure, and 
rt, in the literary history of the century), and some minor 
matters, such as the celebrated Windsor Castie letter, set people 
inst him. The Life showed him as he was. It by no means 
a faultless monster. The hard, narrow, borné judgments of 
the works reappear, more uncomely because more in un We 
learned twelve years ago that at the of seven he gave a 
tolerably connected view of events from the Creation to the pre- 
sent time in a quire of paper, and unkind people said then, say now, 
and probably will always say, that this was pretty much what he did 
tothe end of hislife. It may be a little difficult for hard-working 
people entirely to forgive his bland surprise (when at a be de 
age he was salen the frnits of the pagoda tree by sackfulls with 
* view to battening quietly on them for the rest of his life) that 
any poor devil oon not at once “ give himself up to literature.” 
There are plenty of us who would give ourselves up to litera- 
ture on the terms of being able without inconvenience to save 
thirty or forty thousand pounds in five years. We have never 
thought so badly of him as some do for not letting Robert 
Montgomery “ out of the pillory.” If a man deserves “ a per- 
petuity of fame that rots” for anything, it is for the gratuitous 
crime of publishing bad verses. But in less dubious respects 
Macaulay was distinctly “ brutal” in the French, if not the Eng- 
lish, sense. On the other hand, his liberality, his family affection, 
his sturdy patriotism, his manliness in all ways (except that he 
never seems to have been in love), his inexhaustible enjoyment 
of books and (in certain ways) of life, his good humour, his 
sincere conviction that Croker was “a very bad man,” his equally 
sincere conviction that it would be degrading to enter the lists 
with Wilson—in short, his forte and his foible at once, as shown 
here, are all, and almost all, equally engaging. 

In yet another respect the revenges of Time have done some- 
thing for Macaulay. Scarcely one single critic of repute has con- 
sented to follow Mr. Matthew Arnold’s astonishing depreciation 
of the Lays. All such critics admit that, if these brilliant verses 
ure not of the highest kind of poetry (and we do not know any one 
who says that they are), they are high, if not the highest, in their 
own kind. Now nothing can be more hopelessly uncritical than 
to speak disrespectfully of what is highest or high in its kind. 
Of his speeches nothing need be said ; for since the spread of news- 
papers, if not since the invention of printing, the life of the greatest 
speeches has been but the life of ephemera. They poy for the at- 
tention they receive once by being rendered incapable of engaging 
attention ever after. 


The critic and the historian remain; and here we come to the 


rub. We called Macaulay here some time ago “a gross and 
notorious historical offender,” and we see no reason to alter the 
phrase one jot. For the first commandment of history is not 
“Tell the truth” so much as “Tell things in such a way that 
your readers shall see the truth.” No one has ever offended 
against this rule so grossly and so notoriously as Macaulay. He 
was not only too much of a gentleman and a man of honour, but 
he was far too clever a man, to forge or garble fact after the 
fashion of the ordinary hack-scribe. But, either of malice 
pense or by lack of due guard against his besetting sin, he fets 
such a rage of advocacy infect his pen that only the very wariest 
and best-informed reader can avoid being deceived. It would be 
difficult to open a page of Macaulay and not find some statement 
which, withcut containing any definite and categorical falsehood, 
is sure to lead the unwary reader to think the facts other than 
they are. It may be a picturesque generalization from some 
single incident or anecdote ; it may be an insinuation; it may be 
any other of the innumerable handfuls of dust which the advo- 
cate knows how to throw. Add to this that, in the vast majority 
of cases where Macaulay has made a dead set at a man, su 
quent inquirers, often working without the faintest intention of 
“ taking the other side,” have been forced to declare his picture 
wrong and delusive. Laud, Dryden, Swift, Marlborough, 
Claverhouse, Impey, Penn—the rehabilitators of these persons 
have varied as wi + as variation is possible in character, in 
lite aims, and in literary ability. But, wherever they have 
worked conscientiously, they have invariably come to the conclu- 
sion that Macaulay was not only wrong, but unjust. 

His critical, or essayist, work suffers less from this fault be- 
cause impartiality is not the first quality of the essayist. Indeed, 
when real butcher-work had to be done, when a little harshness 
or unfairness did not matter, when the business was to nail up in 
terrorem for ever a wretch like Barére, or a simpleton Tilce 
Montgomery—then there is none like Macaulay. Fourteen and 
forty can read and re-read, with equal and unabated joy, the 

tful the martyrs must necessarily walk 
and the victims behind, and the account (with specimens) of the 
vocation, “ compared to which the vocation of a beggar, a pick- 
ge or a pimp,” seemed to Macaulay honourable employments. 
ut, where things are not so definitely marked off into black and 
white, when subtlety is wanted as well as acuteness, catholicity 
as well as vigour, then Macaulay is terribly to seek. We find 
him at the very outset of his career pronouncing Johnson 
“ perhaps the most ridiculous character in literary history”; and 
thirty years later he hardly got out of the habit of these reckless 
superlatives. Of the more purely formal tricks of his style—its 
endless antithesis, its facile and wearisome periphrase, its con- 
stant repetition, its identity of ornament—no one need speak, for 
everybody knows them. 

And yet there is no doubt that Macaulay is a very great 
writer. If, as has been frequently urged against him, he is the 
delight of “boys and half-educated people,” all that can be said 
is, that it is exceedingly lucky that boys (#.e. all of us at one time 
of our lives) and half-educated people (who are, with reverence 
be it said, ro the immense majority of the community at 
all times of its life) should have anything so good, so full of lite- 
rary quality, so stimulating, to delight them. Yet there is 
another side of Macaulay which has, we think, been too much 
neglected. It is astonishing how serviceable his sharp, clear, un- 
doubting views are as a kind of test and comparison, even to 
those who best know and have most closely searched their obli- 
quities, their inconsistencies, their inaccuracies of detail. It is 
more and more becoming the fault of the modern writer that he 
leaves his readers with no clear total impression at all. This, at 
least, Macaulay never does. His view of a subject, in so far as 
it goes, is fast, firm, consistent, complete. You may have to revise 
it in all sorts of ways; but, at least, you can understand it, 
because there is something to understand. He always saw some- 
thing, and drew something, though it may not have been the 
right thing; too many of his successors fail alike to oxo and to 
draw anything at all. 


THE BATTLE OF OCKLEY. 


IDWAY between London and the South coast, thirty miles 
south-west of London, the slow progress of the trains on 

the Horsham branch of the Brighton railway is interrupted, for 
the fourth time in nine miles, at the roadside station of Ockley. 
The station apparently serves one cottage and some pheasant- 
coverts, It isa short half-mile walk down the lane to the west- 
ward before Ockley church is reached, and then another half-mile 
is needed to bring the tourist to the village green. He will not 
find a prettier in Surrey, nor a quieter. In the summer the click of 
the cricket-bats comes pleasantly up from the practice-ground at the 
far end of the green, the great horse-chestnut-coloured Sussex oxen 
are standing lazily by the pool in the meadow beyond in front of 
the “ King’s Head,” an artist is smoking the pipe of contentment 
after a good day among the oak-woods and lanes, the children are 
straggling across the grass for their evening run. Macaulay's lines 
spring irresistibly to the mind, “ Now on the place of slaughter are 
cots and sheepfolds seen.” If you get hold of one of those old 
fellows at the inn-door, dressed in the old grey smock-frock still 
some of them. and if you speak him fair, and he does not think 
that you are laughing at him, he will tell you “ that there wor 
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terrible battle here, and the blood it stood ankle-deep on the | was defeated. He fled among his own ople, and, adds Henry 
green.” Probably he is wrong in his definite ascription of the | of iluntingdon, “ nunquam postea viguit.” London shared the fate 
scene of the slaughter. More likely the fighting was along the | of Canterbury, and the invaders turned southward to meet the 
lower slopes of Leith Hill, which rises over against the village, | third king, doubtless hoping to sack the third capital, Winchester. 
its summit two miles off and six hundred feet above us. But a | Ethelwulf cannot have been lying at that city, or bis route would 
terrible battle there was, and one not without fruit for Southern | have been round the north-western corner of the Weald, o> 
England, fought by Ockley Wood, the Aclea silva of Henry of | Farnham or Bagshot. Rather be must have been guarding the 
Huntingdon, in a:p. 851. Down in the village, and on the | coast, and hearing of the attack on London have marched north- 
nt green, the land must have been marsh and forest. It | wards to its succour, and failing that, have determined to fight on 
is the former still in winter. The Roman street that runs by | the northern outskirts of the Weald. If beaten, he might have 
the green is on a causeway. The Stone Street it is called ; | rallied on the forest, as Wellington would have done on Soignies. 
it has London at one end of it and Chichester at the other. Two miles, or a little more, north of Ockley Green rises the 
Here there was no room for fighting, and both sides would pro- | wood-crowned and entrenched hill of Anstiebury. It is a kind of 
bably endeavour to gain the higher ground towards Leith Hill, pong | connected by a narrow neck with the sandy range of 
where “ Campfield” Farm and the “ Camp,” a name still given | Leith Hill, and sloping abruptly on three sides down into the 
to some scattered cottages, perhaps preserve the site of the battle, | Weald. One old local name for it is the Danish camp. It is 
the Campstede. But the Stone Street that runs by Ockley Green | scarcely probable that they dug the entrenchments, for there are 
was the determining cause of the place of the battle. It was une | three ditches and mounds enclosing a space of elevenacres. But itis 
of the three main routes by which communication was made | @ position that an army advancing from the North might naturally 
between the Thames valley and the Sussex coast, across the Weald. | occupy. It is about 800 yards irom the line of the Roman road, te 
An army operating from the north, and intending to pass the great | which it owes its name of the Hean Stige byrig, the Bury of the 
forest, would go, by roads still to be traced, either by Holwood | High Way. The object of Ethelwulf was naturally to gain the 
Hill to Pevensey, or by Streatham, Woodcote, and Stratton to | higher ground towards Leith Hill, which flanks the road and 
Lewes and Newhaven, or by Streatham, Banstead Downs, and | rises to 150 feet above Anstiebury, The Danes issuing from their 
Ockley to Arundel and Chichester. Crossing this third route was | fortress endeavoured to anticipate him, and the fight was waged 
another from Shoreham Harbour towards Staines. ‘The roads | on the hillside, in the outskirts of the forest, “hard by Ockley 
must have crossed a few miles south of Ockley. An army on the | Wood.” It was the greatest battle and the most glorious victo: 
slopes above Ockley would bar both ways against an enemy from | for the West-Saxon king that had ever been heard of in England. 
the north. No army could march through the Wealden Forest | “ The greatest slaughter among the heathen men that we have 
except by the roads, for they must have carried provisions with | heard reported to the present day,” in the words of the Chronicle. 
them in some sort of baggage-train. There was but a scanty | “ There the greater part of the heathen host was destroyed, so that 
population, in scattered settlements in the woods, even at the date | we never heard of their being so defeated, either before or since, in 
of the Domesday Survey. any country in any one day ; and the Christians gained a glorious 
It came about in this wise that there were armies marching | victory, and were triumphant over their graves,” is Asser’saccount. 
through the Weald in a.p. 851. The North was in a state of | Hlenry of Huntingdon in his subsequent compilation becomes 
turmoil. Throughout Scandinavia the reyuli were just beginning poetical as usual. ‘ The battle was fought between armies of the 
to be supplanted by the reyes. Piracy was becoming more neces- | greatest size, and greater and more obstinate than any that had been 
sary for an expanding population aud more fashionable in a time | heard of in England. You mizht see there the warriors thick as 
of trouble. ‘The division of the Karolingian Empire among the ears of corn charging upon either hand, and rivers of blood 
sons of Lewis the Emperor and their quarrels among themselves | rolling away the heads and limbs of the slain, God gave the 
were inviting attack. The wars between the Welsh and English | fortune of the war to those who believed on Him,and ineffable 
and the confusion in Northumbria were equally encouraging for ; Confusion to those who despised Him.” So also Pradentius can 
attempts in Britain. Two Norsemen brothers, or, as others would | only ascribe such a victory to the direct intervention of Heaven; 
have it, an uncle and nephew, Harald and Ruric, had extorted | and, briefly noticing how the ravagers of Friesland crossed to the 
from Lewis the Emperor a settlement on the coasts of Friesland, | island of Britain and attacked the English, adds that “ab eis 
where, like their more famous imitator Rollo, they might be ex- , auxilio Domini nostri Jesu Christi superantur.” When we read 
pected to shield the interior from the attacks of their countrymen. , the brief and terrible notices of the ravages of the heathen men 
As was not uncommon in such cases, the lord ana his formidable | we see something more than the present conventional references to 
vassals did not agree. After the death of Lewis, when Friesland | the aid of Providence in these ascriptions of victory to the arm of 
formed part of the middle kingdom of Lothar, Harald was killed, | the God whom the Christians did not serve in vain, Politically 
and in a.v. 850 we find Ruric, “qui nuper a Lothario defecerat,” | the victory cannot have been unimportant for England. When 
seeking service with his brother, King Lewis the German, At the last of the heathen men had been scattered and slain in the 
the same time civil war was waging in the North. Eric, | pursuit across the chalk uplands of Surrey and down to the valley 
King of Denmark and Scania, was contending with his two | of the Thames, the crown of the English nation was brought 
nephews for the crown. A composition was made between | @ long way nearer to the grasp of the house of Wessex, who had 
them and power divided. The cessation of war at home turned | shown their fitness for command. For twenty years south-east 
loose a horde of adventurers for mischief abroad, of whom Ruric | England was comparatively unmolested. There was some ravage 
quickly availed himself. For, as Prudentius of Troyes says, | 00 the coast, one attack was made by way of Sotteneten Water 
speaking of the Danish civil war, “Quibus partitione regui pacatis, , upon Winchester, but Ethelbert, son of kthelwulf, held his throne 
Ruric, assumptis Nortmannorum exercitibus, Fresiam devastat.” “10 goodly. peace and great tranquillity,” and it was not till the 
“Non modica manu Danigenarum,” says Rudolf of Fulda, reign of Ethelred that another heathen army came south over 
Norsemen and Dane were confounded together, and Prudentius , Thames. soe : ; 
calls Eric “ Nortmannorum rex.” At all events, in 4.p. 850 Ruric | On the Ordnance Map of six inches to the mile the battle is 
easily collected a great armament, set free by the peace between | Wrongly dated as in a.v, 852. 
Eric and his nephews, and attacked the kingdom of Lothar. 
Lothar, by the advice of his nobles, fearing that he could not 
t 1 the Norsemen without suffering to his own people, seems to 
ve reinstated Ruric in his former dominions on the mouths of ‘ 
the Rhine and Waal. But the policy of buying off the leaders 
only suggested new enterprises to the lesser chiefs. Some went | per the first performance of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
on into Flanders, one Godfrid wrested a settlement for him- | at the Haymarket several judicious improvements have been 
self on the Seine from Charles the Bald. Others crossed the made; and, if the voice of the public is to be depended upon, and 
Channel into the island of Britain. All probably had a secure their attendance and applause are a guarantee of success, Mr. 
is conveniently at hand in Ruric’s Frisian settlement, even Beerbohm Tree has done quite right in reproducing the play at 
if he himself did not go with them. In England, however, this moment. The charm of this production is that, although 
they met with a king who was not to be deterred trom doing brought out without any flourish of trumpets, or even a precur- 
his duty by the fear of hurting somebody, LEthelwalf of Wessex sory pamphlet, it is as artistically mounted, and as elaborately 
was busy striving to consolidate the kingdoms which he had stuge-managed, as though it had been arranged for a lengthened 
received from Egbert. ‘The fame of the great invasion of ran. It will interest and surprise many to see how admirably- 
Friesland must have reached him, and the forces of his king- a company, with only two or three extraneous additions, whieh 
dom were 7? at the points most likely to be assailed. | has hitherto been associated almost entirely with modern 
Ethelstan, the brother of Ethelwulf, and under-king of Essex, | quietly adapts itself to the requirements of a rollicking Elizabethan 
it, and Sussex, was in Kent. JBeorbtwulf of Mercia was farcicaleomedy. Mr. Tree's Falstaffimproves uponacquaintance, It 
north of the Thames, Ethelwulf would seem by his subsequent | is a fine make-up, a fine study, and a great mer feat. Every 
movements to have been about the coasts of Sussex and Hamp- | accent, every gesture and tiny action, form part of a whole, 
shire. . which contributes to make the Merry Knight a very living being, 
Ethelstan had the first fighting. A squadron of the Norsemen | and it is only when wearied with the length of the scene or 
had wintered in 850-51 in Thanet, and in the spring Ethelstan | the weight of the dress that the actor occasionally betrays his 
attacked them at Sandwich and defeated them. But shortly what | identity. The presentment of a personable Falstaff is a herculean 
was no doubt the main body of the invaders of Friesland appeared ‘ task, and we must concede that Mr. Tree approaches nearer te 
the coast in three hundred and fifty ships. It was the most the realization of the part than any other modern actor we can 
formidable attack recorded so far upon England. Whether | think of. Mr. Brooktield’s Slender remains one of the chief 
Ethelstan risked a battle we know not, but the invaders sacked | attractions of the play, and it is now, as it was at first, a gem of fine, 
Canterbury and then sailed up the Thames. Ethelstan had pro- | sound, unobtrusively humorous acting; he is always thoroughly 
bably withdrawn without fighting, for the Chronicle tells us Shakspearian and always thoroughly in the picture. If Mr. 
how Beorhtwulf of Mercia came to the defence of London and Righton as Sir Hugh Evans, and Mr. Kemble as Dr. Caius, 
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both brimming over with ween humour, occasionally avail 
themselves of the laughter-provoking resources of a pantomime 
“rally,” we may think it possible that the original portrayers of 
those s did the same, with the approval of the author and to 
the infinite delight of the Queen. Mr. Brough is always amusing, 
though never Shakspearian, and the Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph are 
as good as experienced actors can make them. Oddly enough, the 
performer who seemed least at his ease was that sound and gener- 
ally excellent actor, Mr. Macklin ; he seemed to lose sight of the 
bumorous side of Ford’s character, and so now and then causes 
3eenes in which he is concerned to “drop” a little. . The part 
of Simple becomes a finished character-study in the hands of 
Mr. Charles Dodsworth. The Mrs. Page of Miss Rose Leclercq 
is as delightful as ever, Miss Lingard is picturesque and merry 
as Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Tree is graceful and pretty as Anne 
Page; but in the last act she should be lighter altogether— 
her dismal song should be cut out, and her cerement should be 
changed to rosy robes. She does not present a bright young 
maiden about to trick her parents and play pranks upon two un- 
cared-for suitors ; and Fenton is quite as melancholy and flat as 
herself. However, hardly one actor shows any signs of uneasiness 
or lack of training of the old-fashioned kind, and the result is 
that the piece “goes ” uproariously from start to finish. 


DE MORTUIS. 


dead of the winter brings death-warrants to many. Bitter 
frosts and the state of the atmosphere are registered not only 

thermometers and barometers, but by the lengthening columns 
of deaths in the morning papers, and the frequency of those un- 


hope for a genius so wonderfully inspired and theticall 

soff-trnined 4 all congenial subjects It was the fulness 
of his intellectual stores, as much as in his power of trans- 
porting himself to the past, or in the fervour of his imagina- 
tion, that Scott could dash off a novel in six weeks, a Waverley 
or a Woodstock—and such novels as they were. The world 
goes into mourning, metaphorically speaking, for the Scotts or 
Macaulays, but the Scotts and Macaulays are pheenixes. As a 
rule, the men who may rely on being regretted for a reasonable 
time must belong to intellectual coteries more or less comprehen- 
sive. They have been living personalities to those who have been 
learning to appreciate them ; and, to come down from the abstract 
to the concrete, they have been well known in intellectual com- 
pany and combination rooms, and probably conspicuous figures at 
their Clubs. Thackeray remarks somewhere, with pathetic cynic- 
ism, on the requiem chanted by Club members over the loss of a 
companion. “So poor old Brown is gone,” and the familiar chair 
is vacant ; Brown’s favourite place knows him no more, and in a 
day or two he is forgotten. But Thackeray was talking then of 
the mute and inglorious rank and file; of the worthy veteran 
whose best ambition was to prolong a life that was no great 
pleasure to any one. It is a very different thing when you 
have lost a friend whose friendship has been a privilege you 
never sufficiently valued; when you are reminded too late of 
the playful humour, the lively reminiscences, the happy knack 
of story-telling, the wide social experiences, or the unobtrusive 
cultivation which turned to profitable account so many an idle 
hour which would otherwise have been wasted or dragged wearily 


by. Clubmen and press-writers generally do ample, if tardy, 
| justice to the lights that have gone out, especially if they have 
| been quenched suddenly or prematurely. A selfish sense of the 

loss may have something to de with it, but undoubtedly De 


fecethers nil nist bonum is generally the mot dordre. Slight 


satisfactory obituary notices which summarily condense so many | follies or eccentricities are forgotten, as they should be, or only 
busy lifetimes. The multitude dies and few people are missed | alluded to with respectful atiection. They would be pleased to 
much, though there are sorrows and regrets in family circles. | see the intellectual Pendennis back again in the great armchair 
Acquaintances think a kindly thought or say a friendly thing, and or at the snug corner table, the monopoly of which was so often 


there is an end of the defunct, so far as this world is concerned. 
If a man be useless, he is well out of the way ; if he has been doing 
good work, nevertheless there are a score of jostling candidates 
eager to slip into his place, and possibly competent to fill it. The 
supply is everywhere in excess of the demand; the labour-market 
is overcrowded in all its departments; one individual is nearly as 

as any other, and that is the case even where it is a question 
of talents and brains. There will never be a lack of legal ability, 
and we suspect that clientless solicitors and briefless counsel 
would willingly hazard the chances of an epidemic if it breached 
the barriers and made a clearance on the course. The practice of 
medicine, with the system of running after the physicians in 
vogue, seems so much a matter of happy-go-lucky empiricising, 
that, if you lose the favourite doctor who “ knows your con- 
stitution,” it is likely, to say the least of it, that it ‘may be a 
blessing in disguise. The perennial flow of pulpit oratory is 
never sensibly dammed back by a single decease. And, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, it is scarcely once in a couple of gene- 
rations that the demise of the most distinguished statesman is a 


mational calamity. It is not only the eminent leader of the oppo- | 


site party, paying a graceful tribute to departed greatness, who 
thinks that the defunct is well out of the way. Colleagues and 
subordinates who have been overshadowed or thrust aside, in their 
hearts are much of the same opinion, while the nation puts easy- 
going faith in the Providence that from time immemorial has been 
driving the machine. So we might go on and multiply examples 
indefinitely, from the philanthropic employer of labour whose son 
steps into his shoes to the money-hoarding capitalist whose 
hoards are distributed at last to the benefit of society and the 
satisfaction of his heirs. 

Yet there are men who are very generally missed, and who in 
some cases are sincerely and deservedly mourned. As to the 


latter, if what happened after death were matter of much con- | 


sideration to them, we should say that was one of the rare privi- 
leges of intellectual industry and distinction. “Lost treasures” is 
theepitaphthat naturally suggestsitself when we hear ofthe death of 
one of the few men who have been educating, enlightening, and en- 
tertaining their contemporaries. Take a Macaulay, for example. 
Here is a writer and a thinker who, notwithstanding his preju- 
dices and prepossessions, or perhaps partly on account of them, 
has gained the ear of the world and has been wielding enormous 
influence. On the whole, he has been exercising it beneficially ; 
and it is well, for hundreds of thousands have been thinking his 
thoughts and acting upon the opinions he has dictated or insinu- 
ated. His power was founded on a rare combination of gifts 
fructified by that restless industry which is indispensable. A most 
tenacious memory retained the vast stores of knowledge which 
had been garnered and assorted by a logical intellect. His pic- 
turesque and vivacious style owed much to that retentive 
memory. For, like the elder Dumas, though with infinitely 
more accuracy, the fancy flowed and the pen ran on without the 
necessities for incessant interruptions to look up books of refer- 
ence. The breath is stopped in that living and exhaustive en- 
cyclopedia, and all the treasure is transmuted into the nothing- 
ness of withered leaves, like the gold of the magician in the 
Arabian tale. Or take a Scott, who was in the world of 
romance more than what Macaulay was as historian and essayist. 
Possibly we may light upon such another genius, although 
scarcely in the course of a century or so; but when can you 


grudged him. Even if the defunct had the not undeserved cha- 
racter of a cynic, and if he practised a reserve which many people 
resented, these things turn to his advantage rather than other- 
wise. We recollect a striking instance of that, @ propos of a 
death that occurred a few years ago. An old gentleman had 
dropped off who knew everybody and had written on a variety of 
social subjects, infusing a good deal of personal piquancy into the 
articles. He was known popularly as a chary sayer of good 
things; as a man who had made his way insociety by the sneers 
and sarcasms that came more readily than compliments; as a 
grumbler and a growler who, after his long experiences, was 
inclined to think the worst of human nature. He died one day, 
and his death left a blank, though he had been withdrawing him- 
self from the world he still loved so well. Immediately, and as 
a matter of course, many tongues and pens were busy about him. 
It is true that due notice was taken of the faults he had almost 
ostentatiously and aggressively paraded. Seeking the materials 
for an effective, not to say a faithful, portrait, these could not 
| be overlooked or neglected. But it is remarkable that his 
| memorialists, whether in print or vird voce, laid themselves out, 
| almost with one consent, to praise him for his better qualities. 
With ingenuity and indefatigable research worthy of professional 
| commentators on Shakspeare, they hunted up all the good actions 
| he had done, the seasonable assistance he had extended to the 
| friendless, and all the kindly things he had ever said. The best 
| of it was that, as we have reason to believe, all the things said in 
_ his favour were generally true, ——_ doubtless bright colouring 
was laid on pretty freely. But the upshot was that almost 
| excessive honour was paid to his memory, and that, as Dugald 
Dalgetty remarked to the Marquess of Argyll, in the dungeon at 
Inverary, no one had ever heard half so much good of him before, 
| although he had not survived to blow his own trumpet. 
And if that was so with a man who certainly did not cultivate 
| geniality, and who had lent himself more or less to malevolent 
| interpretation, how much more must it be the case with some of 
the members the literary Clubs have lost this season? A great 
writer may be a great public loss, but a great traveller and quick- 
sighted observer who has the genius of drawing vividly on all he 
has seen is far more genuinely regretted by his familiars. Sigh- 
ing over the pleasures of the past, you feel in despondency that 
you never can look on his like again. It is not only that while 
you have been lounging or labouring at home he has been touring 
everywhere between the Poles and the Equator. It is not only 
that he has been correcting crude theories by shrewd observations 
all the world over, and that he has been evolving the lessons of 
world-wisdom which give a flavour to his least formal talk. 
But he has been the spectator of scenes in the world’s history 
which henceforth you can only read of in books, and he is rich in 
the reminiscences of the men who have been writing the history 
of which you read, and with whom he has long been living in 
acquaintance or intimacy. Then there is the easy talker who, 
without having been much out of England, is almost as in- 
structive and entertaining within narrower limits. He has never 
set down his reminiscences in print, or, if he has done so, he has 
been fettered by discretion and the proprieties, and has conse- 
quently sunk: much that was most pungent. Yet what a 
store of ready anecdote he had about those who came to the front 
of the stage in their lives, but have long since been gathered 
to their fathers! He may have mixed with statesmen and 
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have memories of the Duke and Peel, of Lord John meditating 
measures of reform, and Palmerston at the Foreign Office, or 
Lord Beaconsfield after the Congress of Berlin. Or he may have 
been living with the men of literature all his life, and have any 
meet of the curiosities of literature” at his fingers’ ends. 
Or he may have been a patron of the drama and a frequenter of 
the green-rooms from time practically immemorial, and no causeurs 
can make more agreeable talk than those who have cultivated 
the society of great actors. It matters very little what line his 
tastes nae | so long as he had some speciality in which he was 
strong—so long, above all, as his nature was warm and sym- 
pathetic, and so long as he had been stealing on your heart while 
you knew he was dazzling your intelligence. Dismissing idle 
regrets while doing tardy justice to the oy ape we may strive 
for our own sakes to feel more generously than we have hitherto 
felt to the agreeable friends that are happily spared to us. 


A SARDE ISLAND. 


HE island of S. Pietro is the more northerly of the two 

islands adjacent to the south-west corner of Sardinia. Of 
old it was known as Insula Accipitrum. But the falcons, to 
which it owed its name, have, since the colonization of 8. Pietro, 
largely withdrawn to the uninhabited islets further south, known 
respectively as the “Bull,” the “Cow,” and the “Calf.” The 
human history of this island is somewhat romantic. Though 
nearly thirty miles in circumference, and with plenty of fertile 
hollows among its white rocks, unlike its pecs: 8. Antioco 
(the “ Enosis” of the ancients), it seems to have been destitute of 
inhabitants until the year 1737. To be sure, in the middle ages, 
it may have served the Saracens and other rogues from the 
African coasts as an eyrie whence to assail the littoral of Sardinia, 
and especially the rich plains of Sulcis. But it shows no trace 
of Roman occupation. S. Antioco, on the other hand, abounds 
with Roman remains. Its village girls chatter and sing and wash 
clothes at a fountain, the troughs of which are Roman work. Its 
houses are built of the stones and columns of the dead city. The 
steps of a temple (ascribed to Isis) still rise in forlorn neglect 
above the sand of the seashore. Each householder has a little 
bag of coins which he is anxious to sell at an absurd price to any 
stranger who will buy them. They are harvested from his vine- 
yard, or dug up in the garden that surrounds his house. And 
nearly every dame in the place wears a ring framing an intaglio 
of one or other of the celestials, about whom, may be, she has 
some fearful or ridiculous story to tell. 

Carloforte, the capital and sole town of S. Pietro, dates but 
from 1737. It owes its origin to the Viceroy Rivarolo, who, 
among other good works for the welfare of Sardinia, conceived 
the idea of peopling by heroic means certain of the many desolate 
spots in the island. Governmental deportation is not always 
attended with the success expected. Indeed, elsewhere in Sar- 
dinia the attempt failed. A body of Greeks, transplanted from 
the Morea to the West Coast, dwindled miserably to death 
under boycotting from the neighbouring Sardes. But in this 
instance the scheme bore excellent fruit. The King of Piedmont, 
Charles Emmanuel III., the Viceroy, and the people who were 
deported were alike enthusiastic. And, with but two or three 
distressful interludes, the = of Carloforte (named after the 

ing) has prospered amazingly ever since its foundation. The 
city was established in this wise. A certain Sarde noble, the 

uis della Guardia, accepted the island as a feud, and with it 
the title of duke, agreeing on his part to bear the chief expense 
of the settling of his new vassals in his new estate, and also to 
build a fort and a tower as some protection against the pirates 
who then swarmed in the Levant. The ch of transporting 
the settlers was borne by the King. As for the settlers them- 
selves, they were drawn from the island of Tabarca, near Tunis. 
Here for many years a number of people of Genoese extract had 
thriven, in spite of the Algerine pirates and others whose haunts 
were almost within sight of their home. Yearly they had been 
obliged to tolerate outrages most difficult to be borne. The 
fisherman who ventured out to sea a little further than the 
rest was apt to be cut off, and carried as a slave to the Bey of 
Tunis or to Algiers. Occasionally also a fleet of corsairs ravaged 
the island and enchained the pick of both sexes. Under such 
conditions the life of these Tabarquins must have been almost 
unendurable. And it may be imagined with what joy they 
welcomed an invitation which assured them a home under the 
Se of a King who could promise them a measure of security. 
Their delight was shown in the most unequivocal manner. For 
it is recorded that when they had news of the fairer fortunes in 
store for them, thirty couples of young Tabarquins straightway 
contracted marriage; and it was considered an augury of 
that when, some months afterwards, the migration was effected, 
all the thirty wives gave promise of a due increase to the popula- 
tion of the embryonic city. 

The first instalment of ae ee who were landed on the 
tocks of S. Pietro numbered four hundred souls. They were the 
Very muscle and sinew of Tabarca; broad-shouldered and stro 


' Young men, and blooming young women, whose blue eyes an 


general attractiveness made a pleasant impression on the people 
of Cagliari, by which they passed to their new home. They 
ied with furniture, clothes, and the necessary materials 


for fishing and husbandry. A hearty welcome was extended to 
them. e Government provided them with military tents to 
use while they were building their houses. Provisions were 
distributed by their titular lord, who also sent them boats for 
the coral fishing. The Archbishop of Cagliari gave them his 
benediction, om helped them further with money. And, to 
crown all, the King erected a church for them. These new 
subjects of Charles Emmanuel displayed very laudable energy. 
In “~ than a year the four hundred inhabitants of Carloforte 
had augmented to seven hundred. The nucleus of the present 
city of well-built white and pink washed houses was formed ; 
and the precincts girdled landwards by a strong crenellated wall, 
furnished with guns and towers. Trees were cut down in all 
directions (somewhat recklessly, if one may judge from the 
nudity of the island to-day), and the land prepared for vines. A 
fishery was established. Everything, in short, was done that 
could be expected from a sturdy, self-reliant colony ; and it was 
with unfeigned rapture that the Viceroy paid them a visit to 
receive their vote of allegiance to the King of Piedmont. Such 
was the beginning of Carloforte. 

The remnant of the Tabarquins in Tabarca were now harassed 
worse than ever. It was as if the Bey of Tunis realized that 
their value had risen since the King of Piedmont had taken their 
more fortunate brethren under his sway. In effect, the King did 
his utmost to ransom the luckless islanders who were carried to 
Tunis. The Bey’s terms were high, until he chanced to lose his 
favourite wife, to whom many of the Tabarquins had been appor- 
tioned as servants. Then, that he might not suffer in memory 
by the constant presence of these slaves, he gave a hundred and 
twenty of them their freedom, and sent them, with a couple of 
tiger-skins and a horse, as a gift to the King. They were at once 
added to the other inhabitants of Carloforte. Again, in 1755, 
other Tabarquins were bought from Tunis. In this instance, 
however, the ransom was costly. To raise the money, begging 
friars went to and fro in Sardinia, asking alms, and the King 
finally made up the necessary sum. The inhabitants of Carlo- 
forte were not ungrateful for these various benefactions of Charles 
Emmanuel. A marble statue was voted to the King by the 
young community, and in 1788 this was erected on the shore, 
between the little pier and the street leading towards the church. 
The statue still exists, and its pedestal serves the brawny natives 
of the town as a superb and shady lounge in the heat of the day. 
The King is represented as a Roman in a toga, and at his feet 
are a man and a woman in chains. This, and an inscription re- 
cording how their great-grandsires were saved from slavery, 
ought to appeal to the sensibility of the more reflective of the 
present inhabitants of Carloforte. Hardly was the statue set up 
when the Carlini showed their loyalty even more decisively. 
The French were then in their mad career of revolution, and t 
Democratic spirit caught fire in some parts of Sardinia. A French 
fleet came to Carloforte, and occupied the town. But they did 
not convert the Carlini to their own principles, and lest their 
beloved statue should suffer at the hands of the invaders, they 
dismounted it and buried it out of sight. Afterwards, when they 
were again left to themselves they disinterred and remounted it, 
replacing one of its marble arms, which had been broken off, 
by a painted wooden limb. 

A few years later occurred the most tragic event in the history 
of the little town. On the 2nd of September, 1798, their old 
foes, the pirates of Tunis, dared to attack them in Carloforte, 
braving the crenellated walls, the guns, and the royal flag. They 
landed in force during the night about two miles from the city, 
and surprised the Carlini at daybreak. Nearly a thousand captives 
of both sexes were taken, and these they drove before them like 
so many sheep, packed into their boats, and transported with all 
speed to Tunis. The fate of these poor people was curious. The 
Pope, Pius VIL., interested himself on theit behalf, and applied 
certain Church moneys for their ransom. But the Bey refused to 
part with the captives. Russia and Turkey were in turn im- 

ressed to plead with the Bey ; though tono purpose. At length, 
in 1803, Bonaparte, then First Consul, was petitioned to aid 
them. A word from him sufficed. After about five years’ cap- 
tivity, the majority of the Carlini were ransomed for six hundred 
thousand francs, and they returned elatedly to Sardinia and 
Carloforte. Some of the women, however, preferred to stay 
in Tunis, where they had been taken as wives; and one of 
them became the wife of one Bey and the mother of another. 
Since 1803 Carloforte has suffered no other such grievous vicissi- 
tudes. Jt is now one of the busiest and safest seaports of Sar- 
dinia. From its proximity to the district of Iglesias, which is 
very prolific in minerals, it is used as the place of transport thence 
to the mainland of Europe. It has also an active independent 
traflic with Africa, and especially with Genoa. The little bay is 
at all times crowded with small craft, the city alone owning 
about five hundred boats. During the months of May and June, 
when the tunny-fishing is in progress, the blue water between 
8. Pietro and the main island is particularly lively. Morning 
after morning the stalwart fishermen, in Tam-o’-shanters and 
jerseys of motley hue, troop, with songs, down to the shore, and 
row off to the fishery, about two miles to the north. Later in 
the day, when the matanza, or slaughter of the fish, may be ex- 
pected to take place, the wives and daughters of the fishermen 
form pleasure parties, and also sail away to the fishing. They, 
too, sing as they go, and their strong voices carry far over the 
smooth, land-locked water. 


The Carlini have nothing in common with the ordinary Sardes 
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of Sardinia. In dress, as in language, energy, and physiognomy, 
they are of the stock of Genoa. When they cross the strait 
towards the Sarde port of Scuso, they say they are going “to 
Sardinia.” If you ask whether the dadlo tondo, or round dance, 
which is universal in Sardinia, is practised in Carloforte. “No,” 
is the reply ; “the Sardes have their customs and we have ours.” 
In domestic matters also they differ from their neighbours. They 
are very industrious whitewashers, and the casual visitor who 
exchanges the dirty rooms of a Sarde inn for the clean, perfumed 
sheets and tiled floor of the inn of Carloforte is disposed, perhaps, 
to think even better of the Carlini than they deserve. Tt must 
be confessed that the streets of Carloforte are sufficiently foul ; 
but this foulness is to be improved away very soon. On the 
whole, it is a remarkable little place, and the traveller who finds 
himself in the south-west of Sardinia may well be recommended 
to cross the five intervening miles of waterway, and pay it a 
visit. 


PAUL JONES. 


PLANQUETTE, the composer of Surcouf, now put 

e forward under the title of Paul Jones, has not been happy 

in his librettists. The book of Les Cloches de Corneville he turned 
to good account, and in 2p ran Winkle he showed a capacity to 
treat a suggestive theme with dramatic force and feeling, notably 
in the last act, where Rip strives to recall the song he had sung 
so many years before to the boy and girl who are now grown up 
and married. But Nell Gwynne was a poor book; The Old Guard 
was the merest hack-work on the part of the writers, and MM. 
Chivot and Duru’s Surcouf is a very conventional affair, in which 
the authors, gravelled for lack of humorous matter, set them- 
selves to make capital by exploiting the corsaire Surcouf, 
who is reported in French legends to have done great things 
against English ships. Englishmen could receive with equanimity 
many jeers which presupposed the superiority of French seaman- 
ship in the days of Surcouf ; but the adapter has preferred to call 
his hero Paul Jones, and to represent him as an attendant in 
the shop of a St. Malo ship-chandler. The story in which 
Paul Jones fills a leading part is a very commonplace and 
halting affair, and M. Planquette has made no effort to write 
music of a specially suitable description. There is not a trace of 
attempted nautical characterization in the score ; nor, indeed, is 
the story nautical, all Paul Jones’s deeds of derring-do being done 
of the stage. The plot is the antique recital of how the apprentice 
loves his master’s niece, is rejected by her guardian, who is in 
treaty with a richer suitor ; and of how, in the end—though here 
for reasons which lack ingenuity—the lovers are united. When 
the authors had written two acts of this, a suspicion that it was 
very dull and conventional probably arose, and a farce was ac- 
cordingly tacked on to the end. In this farce the apprehensions 
of the timid Governor who holds sway over a West Indian island 
are satirized. Paul Jones is mistaken for the Governor's hitherto 
unseen brother-in-law, the brother-in-law is arrested for Paul 
Jones, and an attempt is made to infuse a little spirit into the 
opera; but slipshod clumsiness is not to be concealed, and the 
libretto must be written down as very trite and feeble. Grand 
opera is to a great extent independent of story; but in opéra 
bouffe the ~_ is important, audiences want to be amused, and 
the visitor will be very fortunate who extracts any amusement 
from Paul Jones—except, indeed, what the extrinsic efforts of the 
comedians engaged may cupply. We lately pointed out to how 
remarkable an extent the knack of writing good comic opera 
books had diminished in France, and Surcouf' is another case in 


nt. 

There are evidences of hurry and carelessness in the score. 
M. Planquette has the gift of melody, and not a few agreeably 
tuneful are found in Paul Jones; but several of the 
numbers have a familiar ring, and many can only be called 
commonplace in air and treatment. The instrumentation is thin, 
and for duets and concerted pieces we find voices in unison 
eccupied with pieces generally deficient in freshness and imagina- 
tion. A tasteful ’cello obbligato to a romance in the second act, 
«Ever and ever mine ”—an interpolated number—is one of the 
few instances of work worthy of M. Planquette, though here and 
there, at distant intervals, we find a suggestion in the orchestra 
that the composer might do better if he had cared to take time 
and trouble. The Yeomen of the Guard appears in a very favour- 
able light by the side of Paul Jones. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work 
is worth many such operas as this of M. Planquette. We do not 
—_ to a that Paul Jones is as _ as The Old Guard, or the 
still poorer Nadgy ; there are degrees of poverty in poor composition ; 
but is not the best of which M. Plangustte is 
still capable? The piece, it should be remarked, is performed by 
what is called “The Carl Rosa Light Opera Company”; and, 
seeing that Mr. Rosa’s name is at the head of the affair, it is 
somewhat — to find that in the whole of this Opera Com- 
pany there is only one acceptable vocalist, while music is allotted 
to s who have neither voice nor the skill somewhat to hide 
their deficiency. The one singer who formed a brilliant ex- 
eeption is, however, very indeed. This is a Miss Agnes 


Huntington, a contralto whom we remember to have heard at 
a concert some four or five years ago, and who, amid these sur- 
roundings, does “ like a star i’ the darkest night, Stick fiery off 
indeed.” Paul Jones has no characteristics of the buccaneer ; 


as regards acting Miss Huntington can do no more than exhibit 
ease of bearing and aptitude for such simple business as the part 
permits. As a vocalist she is excellently endowed with a pure 
contralto of singularly agreeable quality, perfect'y under control, 
and she displays mastery of an admiravie method. Miss 
Huntington as Paul Jones is mainly associated with Miss 
Wadman as the heroine, Yvonne; and we cannot affect to find 
Miss Wadman’s vocal exercises gratifying. She is loud, lusty, 
harsh, confident, but lacking to a melancholy extent in grace, 
melodiousness, sensibility, and most particularly in refinement of 
any description. The quaintest of Mr. Carl Rosa’s whims is, 
however, to make Miss Phyllis Broughton sing, or rather to afford 
her the opportunity of proving that she cannot sing. Miss 
Broughton aon in the ranks of the ballet ; but really Mr. Rosa 
is gravely trifling with his reputation—unless he seeks fame as a 
practical joker—by advertising a Light Opera Company of his 
selection, under his control, and aie inoffensive critics who 
have never done him any injury to listen to Miss Broughton’s 
hopeless struggles wih ool. There are three comedians 
in the cast—Mr. Ashley, who plays Bicoquet, the ship-chandler 
to whom Paul Jones was apprenticed; Mr. Monkhouse, who 
appears as Bouillabaisse, a smuggler driven by a termagant 
wife to leave home and serve with Paul Jones (his companion, 
Petit Pierre, Mr. Albert James, should perhaps be counted as 
a fourth comedian), and Mr. Wyatt, who is only seen in the 
last act, when he appears as governor of a West Indian island, 
on which all the personages assemble. Mr. Farnie, the adapter, 
has written many librettos without ever, so far as our memory 
serves us, hitting on a line which the world would not most 
willingly let die, and he shows no new capacity in this book. 
The comedians may work up the play and impart to it some 


of the humour it lacks. Mr. Ashley has made his mark in pieces — . 
of this class, and Mr. Monkhouse is very likely to do the same. 


Mr. Ashley acquits himself well in a duet with Yvonne, “The 
Shipping News,” which presents difficulties to the untrained 
singer. Mr. Wyatt opens the third act briskly with a song and 
dance, “Open the Council,” which has been described as a 
fandango, but the description is not absolutely correct—if such a 
trifle be worth mention—for this is in 3 time, and the fandango is 
in 3. Some of the choristers’ dresses are very handsome. 


THE STATE OF THE STOCK MARKETS. 


| gps on the Stock Exchange are steadily rising, and the 
opinion is general in the City that they will continue to rise 
for some time to come. It is argued that peace is assured, and 
that for some months to come money will be both abundant and 
cheap, while trade is improving at home and abroad. With 
better trade the commercial community will have more money to 
invest, and a rise in investment securities will, after a while, 
lead to a revival of speculation, when all securities must advance. 
Besides, the great financial houses at both’ sides of the Atlantic 
have brought such pressure to bear upon the Presidents of 
American railroad Companies that a first important step has been 
taken towards insuring for the future honest and efficient 
management. After a while, the action of the great financial 
houses will inspire the European and American public with 
confidence in American railroad management, and recovery in 
American prices must stimulate an advance in all other depar 
ments of the Stock Exchange. In addition to all this it is 
pointed out that every Government in the world is preparing to 
borrow. All, therefore, have a motive for refraining from any- 
thing that would alarm the Stock Exchange, and for co-operat- 
ing with the great financial houses in strengthening the belief in 
the maintenance of peace. The: great financial houses at home 
and abroad, in their turn, are aware they cannot succeed in 
placing with investors all the loans and Companies which they 
are preparing to bring out unless the opinion becomes general 
that prices are likely to rise. And they have an inducement, 
therefore, for improving the markets. Moreover, most of them 
were unable to sell all the new securities that they brought out 
last year and the year before, and their only chance of disposing 
of those securities is by raising prices generally. In the last 
lace, it is urged that the members of the Stock Exchange have 
ost business because the public for some time past have abstained 
from speculation, and that they will eagerly co-operate in 
bringing about an advance in the hope of bringing back clients. 
All these causes, it is said, must bring about a rise. Already 
investment securities have advanced considerably, while in 
certain classes, such as gold shares and nitrate shares, there is 
much speculation. But the advance in investment securities, 
after a while, must result in an increase of speculation. It 
is quite possible that the expectation of the City may be 
realized for a while; but it is to be recollected that at the 
beginning of every year there is usually a hope that busi- 
ness will improve, and yet unforeseen accidents have very 
often falsified what seemed to be well-founded calculations. 
Even if the great Governments are resolved to maintain peace, 
a ‘popular movement, in South-Eastern Europe or France, 
for example, may suddenly create alarm. But in any event, 
if there is a revival in speculation’ and a t inflation o 
prices, there must before very long be a very heavy fall. Most 
prices are already too high. This is more particularly true of 
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what are called international securities. For instance, Russian ! 
bonds of 1873 are at a premium of between 2 and 3 per cent., 
and Hungarian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Greek bonds have been 
driven up unreasonably. In each of these cases the market has 
been manipulated for a definite object—Russian bonds, for in- 
stance, for the purpose of eflecting another conversion. But 
these tactics cannot permanently succeed in keeping up inflated 
otations; and when the artificial support is withdrawn from | 

the market it must give way. It will be well for the public to 
bear this in mind, and also to take into consideration certain | 
other circumstances which are left out of view by those who | 
argue that the upward movement which has begun upon the | 
Stock Exchange must last for months. 


When commenting upon the French Floating Debt last week 
we showed that France will need to borrow in the current year 
from 44 to 53 millions sterling. And it is probably not an over- | 
estimate to say that other Continental, South American, and | 
Colonial Governments will need another 150 millions sterling. 
Altogether, therefore, the applications from Governments within | 
the current year will amount to very nearly, if not quite, 200 | 
millions sterling. It is known that municipalities all over the 
world will also be large borrowers, and that railroad Com- 

ies, canals, waterworks, nitrate Companies, and industrial | 
mpanies generally, will be formed in unusually large num- 
bers. Consequently, the demands upon the money markets of , 
the world for advances to borrowers and new Companies will 
be on an immense scale. In other words, the creation of new 
securities this year will be exceptionally large, and it is to be | 
recollected that it has been exceptionally large also for the past | 
two years. But it is commonly found that when the supply 
increases prices tend to fall, and we fail to see any reason why | 
the common experience in this respect should be contradicted by 
Tets, No doubt speculation can do much for , 
a while. But if speculators and syndicates fight against facts, | 
their defeat in the long run must be all the more signal. Another | 
peint not to be overlooked is, that improving trade withdraws — 
more money from the stock markets than it furnishes to them. | 
When trade falls off, traders invest in Stock Exchange securities — 
a part, at least, of the capital which they cannot profitably 
employ in their own businesses. On the other hand, when trade 
improves, they require more money to pay workpeople, to 
purchase materials, and, in many cases at least, to increase their 
remises, A portion of this increased capital employed in their 
usiness will be obtained by selling the securities which they 
hed previously bought, and a portion, no doubt, will be bor- 
smuel from bankers. But these borrowings lessen by so much 
the amount of money available for investment in securities. 
And if there is a rush of new capitalists into one or more 
trades, these invest in their new businesses money which was, or 
at all events might have been, available for Stock Exchange 
securities. .When trade is improved it is of course true that the 
return from the capital invested in trade is large, and therefore 
the opportunities for saving are increased. But of the increased 
savings only a portion can be available for Stock Exchange pur- 
poses, and this portion must in the nature of things be decidedly 
smaller than the demand for new capital to increase business. 
While, then, it is perfectly true that trade is improving at home 
and abroad, it by no means follows that the result must be a rise 
in prices generally. Industrial securities, no doubt, such as 
railway, coal, iron, and shipping shares, may rise. At all events, 
the Companies will show larger earnings than in times of de- 
pression. But securities yielding a fixed interest do not improve 
with better trade, and there is no good reason, therefore, that 
they should rise in price. On the contrary, they ought rather to 
fall when traders of all kinds are requiring more money for ex- 
tending and improving their businesses, and when, as we have 
pointed out above, Governments and municipalities are borrowing 
such vast sums. Neither, then, the pecuniary needs of Govern- 
ments, nor the interest of great houses and members of the Stock 
Exchange, nor the improvement in trade, justify a great rise of 
prices. Still, if politics continue quiet ol money is cheap and 
abundant, a speculative advance will probably take place. 

But will money continue abundant and cheap? The answer 
largely depends upon the policy pursued by the Governments of 
the United States and the Argentine Republic. The United | 
States Treasury holds nearly 70 millions sterling in gold, and if | 
the new administration should pay out a large proportion of this | 
vast sum, it would put an end to the scramble for gold that is | 
going on, and give ease to all the money markets of Europe. The | 

entine Treasury holds a mere fraction of the immense sum } 
held by the United States Treasury. Still, it holds a very large | 
amount of gold, and if it were to allow the gold to come 
back to London it would do much to reassure confidence. 
But if the American and Argentine Governments pursue their 

sent policy it does not seem very likely that money will 
~ continue either abundant or cheap. It is cheap now because 
the Russian Government has sent to London a considerable 
swum for the purpose of preparing markets for the conversion 
of the 1873 n about to be immediately attempted. It is 
rumoured that further sums will be sent from St. Petersburg ; 
but it is hardly likely that the Russian Treasury can spare so 
much gold as to ensure a large supply of money in don | 
throughout the vear. And if the Russian Treasury cannot, it is 
extremely improbable that enough of gold can be obtained any- 
where else to restore confidence to the London money market. 


The probability, indeed, is that the rates cf interest and discount 


in the open market, which have been falling ever since the begin- 
ning of the month, will soon begin to rise, and that early in 
February they will be up to the official minimum rate of the 
Bank of England. And before the middle of March is reached 
nobody would be surprised if anxiety were to be revived and the 
money market again disturbed. It is possible that extraordinary 
efforts may be made by Governments anxious to borrow largely 
to prevent a scarcity in the London market, and that monetary 
difficulties, therefore, may be prevented during the first half of 
the year. If so they will be only postponed. Artificial chea 

ness now can be brought about only by measures which will make 
the scarcity of money all the greater in the autumn. The danger 
of a disturbed money market in the autumn would, however, not 
prevent a revival of speculation in the spring. But those who 


, engage in speculation would do well to bear constantly in mind 


that it is being got up by artificial means, and that it 
would suddenly break down if there were to be any untoward 
political event, or if, contrary to general expectation, money were 
to become scarce and dear. It ought further to be recollected 
that there has been rampant speculation going on in Berlin 
for years. past; that the Paris market is at the mercy of the 


| Boulangists ; and that it seems hardly possible that the reckless 


speculation, more particularly in land and houses, which is going 
on in the Argentine Republic and in the Australian Colonies can 
last much longer. But a collapse in any of these markets would 


| have a serious eflect upon all other departments of the Stock 
| Exchange. 


In short, markets are in that position in which a 
slight accident may precipitate a crisis. On the other hand, a 
rise can be brought about only by a combination of favourable cir- 


, cumstances, which it is not reasonable to reckon upon lasting for 


a long time, and by a good deal of rashness on the part of all those 
who are interested in forcing up prices. The rashness may be 
exhibited ; and it may, as often happens, be crowned with success 
for a while. But, so far as the public are coucerned, the game is 
not worth the candle, 


TWO PANTOMIMES. 


= is a lavish expenditure about the Dwhes in the Wood 
at Drury Lane which has excited enthusiasm, The scenery 
is excellently painted ; the costumes are novel in design, Alto- 
gether, there is an aspect about the whole enterprise which 
‘makes us the more regret the presence in the clown scenes of a 
huge but solitary advertisement of a familiar soap, which ob- 
trusively suggests as a reason of its existence its power to make 
the blemishes of the mse-en-scine less marked than they are. 
The adventures of the “ Babes ” are ludicrously represented by Mr. 
Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Campbell, who nee studied the 
oddities of child life to good purpose. Mr. Nicholls’s rendering 
of the strumming boarding-school miss, and of the premiere dan- 
seuse, is irresistibly funny in its reproduction of familiar details; 
while Mr. Campbell gives more than a mere sketch of the trouble- 
some, rebellious boy. Miss Harriet Vernon and Miss Florence 
Dysart, who, as Kobin Hood and Maid Marian, are entrusted 
with the love-story of the piece, persevere in their amours with 
befitting earnestness and grace. ‘The scene of the shifting woods, 
with wood-nymphs, gnomes, the flying robin redbreast, and the 
rest, is not without charm. ‘The Serpent, so marvellously enacted 
by Mr. Dezano, produced a telling effect. The Paradise of the 
Birds is gorgeous in the extreme. The harlequinade is led by 
Mr. Harry Payne, and to say that is to say enough. 

The Crystal Palace pantomime for this year is quite equal to 
its predecessors. It is represented by a new version of Cinderella, 
by Mr. Horace Lennard. ‘The wicked sisters, who of course are 
turned to farcical account, are made boisterously prominent 
Miss Amy Liddon and Mr. Edward Righton, who go throug! 
their various antics and sing their songs with a vigour and license 
which these holiday times seem to inspire. Miss Edith Bruce, as 
Cinderella, bore their persecution with rebellious grace, and 
passed through the troubles and triumphs of her part with a 
nonchalance known only in the world of make-believe. The 
Prince Felix of Miss Susie Vaughan was in every respect what 
such a happy Prince should be, and the Fairy Godmother of 
Miss Emma D’Auban was all that the good children would expect. 
Her handkerchief ,dance with Mr. John D’Auban, as Pedro, with 
its quick and subtle variations of folds and coloured lights, was 
delightful to look upon. The ballet, too, in the Prince’s Palace 
was excellent in all respects. Cinderella, indeed, has the merit 
which many pantomimes in these advanced days do not possess, 
that of being suited to the expectations cf children for whose 
amusement they are produced. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG NEEDLEWOMEN. 


ANY who care about the subject of the needlework trade have 
IVIL" been lately roused by an article in the Fortnightly Review 
which cannot fail to fill them with indignation against those.who 
hold positions of authority in the needlework trade, and to inspire 
pity for the workers. The result of these feelings is a strong 
wish that workers should appeal. But to whom? Who stands in 
the acknowledged position of an authority to whom appeal would 
be of any use? ‘The state of the case is this—the “ worker” 
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receives her bundle of work from the master; and the only alter- 
native she has is to take the wages he offers for the work, when 
finished, or her dismissal. The “master” has received a cargo of 
garments to be made up from the Tender-giver, at the stated 
tender price. He makes his own profit off this cargo—which, if 
his individual character be an economical, fair, and conscientious 
one, is a large cargo; if his character is a hard, cruel one, is a small 
cargo. The Tender-giver fixes his price according to the market 
tariff, as low as he well dare, or as high as he can, according to 
whether he is honest or grasping ; and the market is ruled by the 
consuming public. The worker considers generally that the master, 
who is the source of her weekly wages, may be “ done” in every 

ible way. So she uses bad cotton, gives unfinished seams, 
sham buttonholes, and slopwork of every kind. There must and 
will be enmity between master and worker as long as the master 
makes a living out of the profits. The master looks upon the 
contractor in the same light. Ifthe contractor has offered the 
lowest possible price for his acceptance, so the master may give 
him in return the worst work admissible. The master is respon- 
sible to no one for what he pays the workers; the contractor is 
responsible to no one for what he gives the master; and the poor 
workers might go on appealing from one to the other for ever, 
and = starve in the attempt to gain anything. This irre- 
- ility affects the whole question, and ought to be set 
right. 


A method was suggested not long ago of enforced registration 
on all who paid weekly wages to needlewomen and kept work- 
rooms. By this means a great deal of wrongdoing would be 
brought into broad daylight, and the very dread of the inquiries 
which would be made under such a Registration Act would check 
much tyranny. Under such an Act the contractors also would 
be made to feel their fair share of responsibility, and they might 
be induced to take their part of the business into closer con- 
sideration, exercising more personal authority than they have 
done hitherto. Asa matter of course there are good and bad 
of every class. There are contractors who care for nothing but 
their own profit, but there are many others who are owners, and 
fully acknowledge and work up to the responsibility of their 
position. There are firms who send all their work to be made 
up in their own factories, and who place over these factories a 
master who is carefully chosen and who is entrusted with the 
supervision of the work turned out by the hands. This master is 
_ servant, liable to be dismissed, and responsible to the head 

the firm, instead of being a profit-making individual responsible 
tonoone. The head of the firm naturally sees the necessity of 
paying a fair and sufficient salary to a trustworthy master, and 
also good wages, proper comfort, and advantages to the workers. 
Amongst these advantages supervision of work is almost the 
highest ; for, although bad workers may sometimes grumble at it, 
the women themselves in the long run gratefully acknowledge 
the good it does them, as it leads to improvement in their work 
and the power of gaining higher wages. Too much stress can 
hardly be laid on this supervision, if carried out in a fair and 
kindly spirit. 

This is no ideal picture, as such contractors’ firms do exist. 
The hardship is, however, that the whole success of the good 
work depends upon the connexion of the individual head 
with the working body. Ile may be removed, and any day 
his successor may throw all this wise and considerate action to 
the winds, as utopian and inconsistent with what he in his selfish 
shortsightedness considers pure business habits, and then the 
whole concern reverts to the old profit-making ways. The higher 
ideal is to be found in the co-operative system, where a governing 
body elected by the members themselves takes the place of an 
individual irresponsible head, where the acknowledged fair laws 
of business and the common rules of philanthropy are binding on 
all concerned, and cannot be infringed, and where all, governing 
body and members alike, have cqual stale. This system is being 
worked out in many trades with increasing energy and success ; 
but, strange to say, needlexomen have not profited as much 
as they might do by the help which it offers. few associations 
exist under the name of “Co-operative,” but curiously enough 
very few even of these have obeyed the first rule of such associa- 
tions, which is, to register their name at Somerset House, and so to 
prove their title to be called a public body. They are in reality 
only private organizations depending principally upon private 
means and support. Registration is a bold step, but it should be 
considered a compulsory one, and the importance of it cannot be 
placed too high. It checks any unfair dealing, and is an earnest 
of good faith between all the parties concerned. The public 
should be encouraged to support those institutions which have so 
registered themselves and courted inquiry. 


THAT DOCTOR CUPID. 


KF the scheme of his new fantastic comedy, That Doctor 
Cupid, Mr. Robert Buchanan is—it may be unconsciously— 
much indebted to Mr. Gilbert and to various other sources. We 
remember a story in Longman’s Magazine, since republished in 
Mr. Besant’s Uncle Jack, in which a worn-out Slave of the Cap, 
bound to serve the possessor, employed his failing powers in so 
clumsy a way that his master was discomfited instead of aided by 

i ions; and much the same idea is worked in the new 


piece, the second act of which is devoted to showing the vexations 
that arise from the aged and rheumatic Doctor Cupid's blunders. 
There is a strong suggestion of Zhe Sorcerer about Mr. Buchanan’s 
comedy ; for in the new story, as in Mr. Gilbert’s legend, love 
is evoked in various bosoms by supernatural agency, and confusion 
ensues: in The Sorcerer it was by the mysterious brew in John 
Wellington Wells’s teapot ; in That Doctor Cupid it is by the dis-- 
charge of invisible shafts from Cupid’s bow; for the Doctor, who 
visits Bath, and declares himself to be tutor to the young 
Harry Racket, is represented as the original little God of Love, 
reappearing after many adventures. There were also anticipations 
of That Doctor Cupid in Foggerty’s Fairy, and in Creatures of 
Impulse; some critics have been reminded of The Cynic and The 
Devil on Two Sticks, but it is scarcely worth while to trace 
arallels. The fault of Mr. Buchanan’s play seems to us that of 
ing too much involved. That a young lover in trouble because his 
uncle threatens to disinherit him, as Sir Timothy Racket threatens 
his nephew Harry, should have a supernatural protector bent on 
setting everything right, is a promising notion so far as it goes ;. 
but it does not go very far, even when the playwright has so: 
limited the magician’s powers that he must use some ingenuity 
to accomplish his desires; for if he could appear and work his- 
will without we no interest could well be aroused. The 
audience are not able to follow the course and consequences 
of these blunders with sufficient ease to make them entertain- 
ing. The motives are inadequate. The Doctor undertakes to 
deliver a letter written by his master’s friend, Charles Farlow, 
to the lady of his choice, Mrs. Bliss, and we do not under- 
stand why she supposes that the letter—which for no reason. 
whatever Farlow has omitted to sign; an omission to which he- 
draws attention, though he does not explain it—comes from: 
Harry Racket. These and other points are vague, and their 
elaboration is consequently tedious. The confusion which reigns. 
at the end of the second act might be moderately amusing if its: 
development had been clearly traced ; but this is not done, nor is 
there any ingenuity about the method by which Doctor Cupid 
rectifies his mistakes. 

We do not find the Doctor, as played by Mr. Thomas Thorne, 
very diverting personage. He kicks and capers about, and aims. 
his shafts, employing Fis hat in the fashion of a bow; but there- 
seems to us a want of character, an absence of conception, about 
the performance. Mr. Thorne’s comic vein is shallow, his humour- 
limited, and he leaves us with a very indistinct impression of the- 
sort of creature he is endeavouring to represent. Is the Cupid 
wholly amiable? Has he a spice of malice in his composition, or 
is he merely mischievous? It does not matter, for That Doctor 
Cupid will not be long remembered ; but it is well for an actor to 
make up his mind on such points, and indicate the result, Miss 
Winifred Emery as Kate Constant gives a very agreeable and 
natural study of a warm-hearted impulsive girl. We should not 
have supposed that it was the custom of lovers in the position of 
Harry Racket and Kate to exchange endearments before ob-- 
servers. The scene with Sir Timothy—a Sir Anthony Absolute 
with the gout—in which Kate endeavours to win back his 
favour for his nephew, jeopardized by the circumstance that 
the old Baronet’s ates Rc has determined to marry him, is 
played by Miss Emery very prettily and persuasively indeed. The 
irascible uncle is one of the most familiar of stage types, and Mr. 
F. Thorne storms and contradicts and scolds in the accustomed 
style. The actor sustains the part with skill. We were- 
pleasantly surprised by Mr. Cyril Maude, who, so far as we- 
remember, has not before been seen in a pronouncedly comic cha- 
racter. The surprise was occasioned by the fact that, when 
Charles Farlow appeared and proved to be the victim of a severe 
stutter, we expected to be bored or irritated ; but Mr. Maude con- 
trived to be really amusing, though we trust that his success 
may not induce other actors to seek effect 7 the same very try- 
ing means. ‘The raising of the voice at the end of a sentence 
which refuses with more than usual obstinacy to be uttered. 
is a characteristic of stutterers which Mr. Maude has noted, and 
reproduces with an earnest endeavour which is quite artistic. 
Mr. Gillmore’s Harry Racket is not without merit. The con- 
ventional characters of an amorous old maid, a widow with no 
objection to fresh bonds, and a scheming and unscrupulous servant 
are well within the scope of the actresses employed. Mr. 
Buchanan’s dialogue has little literary merit and contains 
several unpleasantly coarse lines. The view of Bath shown in 
the third act is very feebly and poorly painted, and we are 
— to think that the Vaudeville orchestra is the worst in 
London. 


HENGLER’S CIRCUS. 


—— programme of Hengler’s Circus, now exhibited at 
Covent Garden, is in many ways remarkable, but by far 
the most remarkable performance is that of Young Ernest. His 
rapidity of mount and remount, his sudden somersaults cn horse- 
back and off, his swift-footed runs, and the never-failing grace 
and beauty of his gestures produce an effect that is nothing short. 
of magical. We have become accustomed to surprising feats 
from the haute école, but we have never yet witnessed such a 
combination of elegance and dash, with such freedom from the 


conventional circus manners, as Young Ernest presents. Mr. — 
Lockhart’s elephants distinguished themselves beyond expectation. 
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They pose as public statues, they play at see-saw, they show 
an exquisite sense of balance, they perform on organ and drum, 
and one of them rides a tricycle round the ring. Mr. John 
Watson’s “Caviar,” the equestrian bear, represents a note- 
worthy case of what maa training may achieve, competing 
as it does with the “stars” of the ring in leaping over ribbons 
and through paper hoops. Perhaps even more striking than this 
was the creature's frolics with a big Danish dog, both entering fully 
into the fun without loss of temper on either side, the risks be 
heightened by the removal of the bear’s muzzle. Senor Rizareli 
exhibited complete mastery over his eight superb riderless Arabs, 
which, introduced simultaneously, responded individually and 
collectively to the slightest hints given them by their trainer, and 
in one case even to his words when out of sight. The parody of 
Frank Anderson and Little Valdo, and the vagaries of Whimsical 
Walker, the triumph of which was his fantastic representation 
of a photographer, contribute largely to the amusement of the 
audience. Mr. John Le Clair’s jugglery; the Balaguer trou 
of Acrobats; Senorita Clotilde’s and Miss Annie Clarke’s skilful 
riding ; and the Educated but burlesque Donkey are other features 
of this really excellent entertainment. A visit to what are called 
the stables, but what is more like a chiteau outside Paris during 
the siege, should be paid. 


REVIEWS. 


KURTZ’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


M R. MACPHERSON has had two predecessors in the trans- 

lation of Kurtz’s well-known Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte fiir Studierende into our tongue. We have no book in 
English at once so compact and so complete, and Mr. Macpherson’s 
translation, in spite of its glaring faults, is likely to be useful. 
The statement on the title-page that it is translated from “ the 
latest revised edition” is incorrect. A tenth edition of the 
original, with an interesting preface, appeared last year. The 
translator, however, seems not to be aware of this fact, and has 
made use of. the ninth edition. Mr. Macpherson confesses in his 
own preface that he has taken a few liberties with his author. 
One of these, which he “trusts will be generally recognized as a 
‘very important improvement,” isto be much deplored. He has de- 
liberately excluded the valuable bibliographical lists which Kurtz, 
like most German teachers, has placed at the head of his sections. 
To make up for the loss the translator has here and there “ sub- 
stituted opey selected English standard works known to him- 
self.” But as Mr. Macpherson’s knowledge of Church history, 
and apparently of other history, seems to be derived from Kurtz 
alone, he would have made better use “of that discretion which 
has been allowed him” by the editor and publishers if he had 
everywhere allowed Kurtz himself to speak to the student. He 
apologizes for his arbitrary abolitions of Kurtz and substitutions 
of Macpherson by saying that English students of theology do not 
often read German. But this isan occasion for blame rather than 
indulgence, since in the present state of theological and historical 
literature “every scribe who is instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven” ought surely to make it a matter of conscience to go to 
first sources in “things new,” like German, as well as in things 
“old,” like Greek or Hebrew. Neither is Mr. Macpherson quite 
correct in his assertion that the original enjoys “almost a monopoly 
as a text-book of Church history in the German Universities.” If we 
may judge by the number of editions within a given period, such a 
claim might be more justly made for the less conservative and 
more critical work of Professor Karl Hase of Jena, whom Kurtz 
calls “the Nestor of Protestant Theology.” During his sixty 
years of academical activity, Dr. Hase has published no fewer 
than eleven editions of his Kirchengeschichte auf der Grundlage 
akademischer Vorlesungen. A capital translation of the seventh 
edition was published in New York in 1855. Hase’s first edition 
appeared in 1834, and Kurtz’s first edition in 1849. Hase begins 
at the ae by explaining to his hearers what the Church is, 
name and thing, ‘and by orientating its relation to the world and 
to the State, after which he passes to its history. Kurtz commits 
the fault which Hase charges upon the older Church historians ; 
he omits the necessary beginning, and after some half-dozen vague 
lines about the thing, and not one line about the name which it 
has acquired—“ the Church ”—he plunges straight into the con- 
ception and the task of the history of the Church. On the other 
hand, while Hase has excluded all account of the life and work 
of our Lord from the later editions of his Church History, on the 
plea that the “ Leben Jesu” has become an independent branch of 
theological science upon which there are now special lectures in 
all German Universities, Kurtz, who holds more firmly to the old 
faith and tradition of the Church, rightly includes the life of the 
Founder in the history of his Church. 

We have already said that Mr. Macpherson is the third trans- 
lator of his author into English. In 1860 Messrs. Clark of Edin- 
burgh, the publishers of the Foreign Theological Library, issued 
a “translation” of Kurtz’s work by Dr. Edersheim. Wherever 
tt was honestly a translation it was peculiarly good, and much 
more correct than Mr. Macpherson’s. But Dr. Edersheim handled 


* Foreign Biblical Library—Church History. By Professor Kurtz. 
orized Translation from latest Revised Edition, by the Rev. John 
erson, M.A. Vol. I. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1888. 


his author rather cavalierly, and aroused the indignation of Dr. 
Bamberger, an American theologian of German origin, who pub- 
lished a second translation of the work at Philade - in 1870, 
He added about fifty pages which Dr. Edersheim omitted, 
and corrected “ the alterations which had been designedly made,” 
as he said, “for the purpose of adapting a Lutheran work to a 
Puritan market.” We sincerely hope that Mr. Macpherson will 
restrain himself from perpetrating a similar puri “ bowdler- 
izing” upon the remainder of Kurtz’s work. He tells us that 
the present volume is “a reproduction, without retrenchment, of 
the original.” Nevertheless, we have detected not a few charac- 
teristic retrenchments. Kurtz's four long sections upon Donatism, 
in which our great English theologians of the seventeenth century 
saw a modern reproduction in Brownism or Independency, have 
been retrenched by Mr. Macpherson into one little section. The 
history of Donatism ought to be peculiarly “ serviceable to British 
and American students,” for whom Mr. Macpherson’s transla- 
tion is made, as there is still so much akin to it in the Dissent 
of both lands. Kurtz describes the Donatist movement as poli- 
tically “eine revolutioniir-sozialistische Girung.” Is it the 
discernment of the elective affinities betwixt the old African 
Donatist and the modern British Liberationist which has led 
the translator, out of consideration for the demands of “a 
Puritan market,” to play havoc at this _ with the original ? 
Kurtz says, “It was the specifically Donatist principle that 
Church and State, or God’s kingdom and the world’s kingdom, 
had nothing in common, and that in religious things the State 
had no concern.” Where he speaks of the “fanatische Pro- 
testation ” of Donatus, Mr. Henderson omits the quality “ fana- 
tical” and renders the two German words by the one English 
word “ indignation.” Here he follows his predecessor Dr. 
Edersheim. The volume is full of evidence that Mr. Macpherson, 
“in the exercise of that discretion which has been allowed him,” 
has acted as the editor and critic, and not simply as the translator, 
of Dr. Kurtz. Not only in the account of the Donatist schism, but 
in the account of the kindred Novatian schism, his retrenchments 
are conspicuous and characteristic. The account is still further 
distorted by absurd mistranslation. Kurtz's sentence, “In dem 
Schisma des Presbyters Novatian zu Rom (seit 251) trafen 
umgekehrt presbyteriale und rigoristische Interessen zusammen,” 
is rendered by Mr. Macpherson, “In this case the rigorist and 
resbyter interests were successful.” Does he think that “ pres- 
yter” is a right translation of “ presbyteriale ”? It evidently 
means “ presbyterian” or “ presbyterial.” He must be aware that 
“ zusammentreffen” cannot be twisted into meaning “ successful,” 
but that it means “to coincide.” What Dr. Kurtz tries to show, 
and does show, is the difference between the Novatian schism at 
Rome and the schism of Felicissimus at Carthage—his account 
of which has also been considerably abridged. Dr. Kurtz says 
that Novatian was learned but “ ambitious” (ehrgeizige); Mr. 
Macpherson renders the latter word by “ zealous,” and de- 
liberately perverts Kurtz’s blame into praise. He totally omits 
from their place two of the author's sections upon the “ Kirchen- 
spaltungen” of the epoch, one of these being “ Das riémisch- 
afrikanische Ketzertaufschisma.” While Mr. Macpherson in 
some places abridges the German original, in other places he 
expands it; in both cases, it would seem, his object is “ to 
be serviceable to British and American (Dissenting) students” ; 
or, as Dr. Bamberger less politely puts it, to “adapt the 
Lutheran book to a Puritan market.” In one of the sections 
on the “ Reformatory Heretics,” where the ancients are s0 
treated by Kurtz as to exhibit a suggestive likeness to later 
British and American Puritan and Methodist Dissenters, Mr. 
Macpherson interpolates a judicial sentence for which we 
find no equivalent in the original German, “Seit dem 4 Jhd.,” 
says Kurtz, “erwacht ein Geist der Opposition gegen das 
herrschende Kirchenthum.” “ Yes,” adds Mr. Macpherson, 
“this spirit showed itself in various attempts at securing 
evangelical freedom.” That may be one side of the truth; but 
the translator ought also to have added that it is he, and not 
Dr. Kurtz, who says it. He takes an undue liberty when he 
renders Kurtz's “ Schwiirmerei” as “ enthusiasm,” which, as we 
now use it, has not the evil sense which it had among us from 
the time of the Restoration to the end of the last century. We 
find, also, that where it suits him, Mr. Macpherson translates 
“Schwirmerei” as “fanaticism.” He says that the Montanists 
expected “ the setting up of the Heavenly Jerusalem at Pepuza.” 
But “Herabsteigung,” the appropriate word used by Dr. Kurtz, 
means the “coming down” from God of the city not made with 
hands—a totally contrary process to its “setting up” by men. 
The Anabaptists expected its “ setting up” in Miinster, in London, 
in Wales, and other spots, by revolutions made with hands. Mr. 
Macpherson’s “externalism” is not a satisfactory rendering of 
the German “ Werkheiligkeit.” His “ pectoral piety of Neander” 
and “the pectoralism of Neander” may be exact translations of 
Kurtz, and he may justify his use of the former by the example 
of his predecessors; but they are execrable as English. He 
has no right to talk of “the pervert Von Stolberg,” where 
Kurtz has deliberately called the same man by a less offensive 
name, and where Edersheim and Bamberger have englished 
Kurtz’s words as “the noble convert” (to Popery, as they 
both add), “L. von Stolberg.” Where Kurtz says that the 
monasteries, under the guidance of the bishops, obtained “eine 
grosse und heilsame Bedeutung,” Mr. Macpherson, possibly out 
of regard to the British and American students, drops out 


the moral quality “wholesome,” and only says that the 
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monasteries “became extremely important.” The titles which 
Mr. Macpherson has prefixed to some of the sections are not 
always precise equivalents to those in the original. “History 
of the Preparation for Christianity,” for instance, is not a trans- 
lation of “Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Kirche”; for it 
assumes, as the translator apparently holds, that the vague term 
“Christianity” and the definite term “the Church” mean one 
and the same thing, a confusion from which the Lutheran histo- 
rian is certainly free. Neither does Mr. Macpherson’s pulpit 
phrase, “the spread of saving truth,” correspond to Kurtz's 
“ Verbreitung der Ideen des Heils.” 

A translator ought to have a full knowledge of the subject- 
matter of his original as well as of the language in which it is 
written. It is useless to give a man a history to translate 
because he “knows German” unless he also knows history. 
Mr. Macpherson’s degree of historical knowledge is evidenced 
by his eccentric translations. But into what a confusion Mr. 
Macpherson must throw his British and American students by 
the odd way in which he again and again cuts up Charlemagne’s 
successor into two different persons! Dr. Kurtz uses many 


abbreviations. Ilere and there he speaks of “ Ludwig der | 


Fromme”; but in most cases he curtly refers to the same 
person as “ Ludwig d. Fr.” Whenever he appears in the original 
as “ Ludwig der Fromme,” the translator properly introduces him 
to the student as “Louis the Pious”; but, whenever Dr. Kurtz 
introduces him as “ Ludwig d. Fr.,” Mr. Macpherson informs the 
student that he is “Louis of France.” The effect of this sunder- 
ing of one man into two men is not edifying. It must render 
some of the geographical, chronological, and other allusions of 
Church history extremely perplexing to a student who cannot 
refer to the original or to Edersheim’s or Bamberger’s translations, 
in neither of which this absurdity has been perpetrated. Mr. 
Macpherson supposes that “ Frankenreich ” must be the same as 
“Frankreich,” and where it occurs he confidently translates it 
as “France.” His topography is as limping as his history. 
“ Fridolin,” says he, “founder of the Monastery of Seckingen on 
an island of the Rhine, opposite Basel, is called the first Apostle 
of the Alemanni.” St. Fridolin, after Niklaus von der Flie, is 
the most popular of Swiss saints, and Siickingen has become 
known to all literary Europe through the title of the most 

pular work of the most popular modern German poet. 
Siickingen may be said to be “ opposite ” Basel in the same sense 
as Chelsea is “ opposite” Gravesend; the two places are on 
different sides of the same river. Basel and Sickingen are about 
twenty miles distant from each other. The words used by 
Kurtz are “oberhalb Basel,” which Edersheim and Bamberger 
have rendered “ above Basel,” just as we should say that Rich- 
mond is above Blackfriars. We could largely add to the cata- 
— of Mr. Macpherson’s awkward mistakes; but the specimens 
which we have given will suffice to prove that this new transla- 
tion of Kurtz, readable as it is, can only be safely used by those 
students who know more of history than the translator seems to 
know, who are free from his prejudices, or who have a teacher at 
hand to point out his blunders. To students so armed the book 
may prove serviceable. 


NOVELS.* 


Marky MYLES was a Girton girl and a governess. One of 
her pupils was an idle youth, upon whom tutors and 
overnors could make no impression, so his father had placed 
Fim in the firm hands and under the stern discipline of Miss 
Mary. The boy was eighteen, his governess was twenty-four. 
One morning, when she was “absorbed in correcting his theme,” 
he placed his hand on hers, and told her that he loved her. 
“ Release my hand, Reginald, and go on with your work,” said 
his preceptress. After further palaver of an amorous nature on 
his part, she observed, “ You are my pupil, and you must not 
trifle with my time as you are now doing.” “A fellow couldn't 
help falling in love with you. It isn’t my fault. Who could 
help it?” pleaded the boy. “*‘ Pass me that lexicon,’ said Miss 
Myles, coldly.” Well might another of her admirers say to her, 
“There is something awful in your beauty!” One of her female 
pupils married a squarson. Sad to relate, the private sanctum of 
this divine was “a library by name rather than reality.” “ He 
liked sport, as it is called, in irony, surely, of the sufferings it 
inflicts on the lower animals.” We are also told that “another 
impulse was given to outdoor exercises in that he was above 
all desirous to restrain within proper limits an_ indication 
that, with a life of indolence, he would develop fat.” These 
empty bookshelves, inflictions of sufferings upon the lower 
animals, and impulses to outdoor exercises appear to have scan- 
dalized his bride; for, as a pleasant surprise on his return 
from his honeymoon, she commissioned an ecclesiastical book- 
seller to stock his library with the works of the Fathers in 
Greek (are there none in Latin’), translations being strictly 


* Mary Myles. A Study. By Mrs. Edmonds. 2 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 1833. 

The Ghost of Dunboy Castle. By Huberto, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 1889. 

Little Mrs. Murray. By F.C. Philips, Author of “As in a Looking- 
Glass” &c. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 

The Dalbroom Folks. By Rev. J. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. London and 
Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1833. ‘ 


tabooed. Although profuse in his gratitude, the recipient of these 
treasures was evidently a little overawed at such a display of 
ponderous volumes, and on his meekly saying, “ But, dearest, do 

ou demand me to read them?” the giver consoled him by reply- 
ing, “ Of course you'll have to read them.” “¢ But on the other 
side,’ she said, turning him round, ‘ you'll find the works of all 
the best English divines when you want a change from the 
Greek.’” She added that all clergymen spend several hours a 
day in their studies. Was the author serious when she said that 
the hero “flung himself, portmanteau in hand, over the ha-ha 
fence”? What sort of servants may be employed by such intel- 
lectual people as the characters in Mary Myles we have no oppor- 
tunity of knowing ; but we do not think that a footman in the 
humble home of the writer of this review would say, “ Pardon 
me, sir; but if, as I presume, you are Mr. So and So,” &e. The 
language used by the characters, and the author also, for that 
matter, is superb, and well worthy of that Girton in whose honour 
the work is apparently written; but in the midst of so much 
that is sublime and beautiful one is surprised to meet with such 
phrases as “ You are not achild not to know”; “ it is the doctor’s 
doings” ; “whatever do you intend to do”; and “how glad I am 
to be sure.” There is quite enough about kissing, and too much 
about hamadryads, in the book, and its end is flabby. 

There is, unfortunately, no consensus of opinion as to the 
whereabouts of the boundary-line which divides decency from 
indecency in werks of fiction. Not uncommonly, a novel con- 
sidered disagreeable and dirty by one critic is thought true to 
nature and full of moral lessons by another. It may be that 
certain readers of The Ghost of Dunboy Castle may esteem it an 
edifying work ; on the other hand, it is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that others may think it an exceedingly nasty book. At 


| the same time, it must be distinctly understood that we do not 


suppose that any one could make such a mistake as to fancy that 
the author intended to write nastily. Those who enjoy details 
of impurity, combined with cant, will find this novel exactly 
suited to their taste ; while those who can only do with one at 
a time, or care not for either, are scarcely likely to enjoy it. We 
will give the author the credit of aiming at pleasing contrasts 
when he interpolates texts of Scripture and pious preachifyings 
with disgusting descriptions; but he makes one wince a little 
when, after a particularly unpleasant story, he apostrophizes 
“Sin”! We are ashamed to say that we mistook the account, 
of the sudden conversion of a doctor (whose doings will probably 
have the effect of preventing the book from being left about in 
not a few houses) for deception, with a view to the perpetration 
of further enormities. "We soon discovered our error. He had 
suddenly become, restored to virtue and to that humility “ which 
derives its perennial spring of rejoicing from its earnest struggles 
to overcome the innate selfishness of our nature, and degrading 
that selfishness from its ascendancy to enshrine on its dismantled 
pedestal an unaffected longing to contribute to the happiness of 
all around.” The occasion chosen by the Doctor for confessing 
his sins was a festive rejoicing at Dunboy Castle. “ Rising to 
his feet,” he gave a sketch of his spiritual backslidings in a 
graceful speech, concluding with these touching words :—“I 
wonder even now that I this long confession have unbosomed.” 
Having forsworn “the unsatisfying amusements of the world,” 
he interested himself in the state of the soul of one of his former 
victims. As might have been expected, she rebelled at this. 
“Plague me not,” said she. “Now, no more of that religious 
dodge.” Some of the rest of her repartee is not very pretty 
reading ; but one cannot help sympathizing with her under the cir- 
cumstances. A character called Tom combined piety with his 
love-makings. “Tom loved another man’s wife with a sincere and 
deep love. He admired her extravagantly, but never from his 
lips,” &e. “ He could not help the concentration of his affections,” 
yet he would “ muse in deepest thought over the Scriptural ques- 
tions” propounded by the Loken of the object of those affec- 
tions. On the next page, six problems on the Old Testament are 
given us an example of these Biblical studies. It is possible that 
even those who can tolerate what some may consider the impro- 
rieties of this book will be unable to endure its dreariness. 

he pedigrees and family history in the fourth chapter will, we 
fancy, stop the career of a good many readers, and those who 
persevere must he prepared for a superabundance of this sort of 
thing—“ Oh! ye castles in the air, ye need not even the founda- 
tion masonry of probability. Story after story, ye rise to a stately 
consummation, soaring to height unlimited, on the unfettered 
wings of sanguine imagination.” This reminds us that the 
author’s imaginetion soared pretty high when he made people 
living in the middle of the seventeenth century buy broughams, 
live in houses with plate-glass windows, smoke cigarettes, talk 
about the Society for the i of Cruelty to Animals, and 
use wire-netting. Even his privilege as the writer of a ghost- 
story scarcely allowed him such license as this, And, after all, 
strictly speaking, it is not a ghost-story. 

Little Mrs. Murray gives the experiences of a very beau- 
tiful young lady who became the widow of an ex-captain cf 
Hussars at twenty-six. As her capital only amounted to 250/. 
it was necessary that she should “do something,” and she con- 
sulted a certain Tom, an old friend of her husband, about this 
important matter. He recommended the stage, and the first 
eleven chapters consist of an account of her experiences as an 
actress. The more she saw of theatrical life the less she liked it, 
so in Chapter xii. she retired from the stage, and, with the assist- 
ance of Tom, composed an advertisement for a situation as a com- 
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panion. This she soon obtained, and her mistress was almost too 
pe: but her master was a lunatic, barely sane enough to be 
at large, and afflicted with an amorous madness of a highly 

ive character. This maniacal Don Juan made her situa- 

tion so unpleasant that, in the seventh chapter of lady’s- 
compani ip, she gave notice. After another consultation with 
Tom she obtained an engagement with a lady dressmaker, and 
all went smoothly for four chapters, when the lunatic un- 
fortunately discovered her whereabouts, and rendered her life so 
miserable that she felt obliged to throw up her situation in order 
to escape from his persecutions. The next c was made 
without any advice from Tom. Our heroine now became Sister 
Octavia of the Anglican Order of St. Cunegonde, in the East-End 
of London; but five chapters of community life showed the 
monks to be so dangerous after nightfall that the Sister made 
good her a. One a chapter reveals Tom drunk ; but 
in the next he is again advising, and at his recommendation 
the heroine becomes matron at a private lunatic asylum. Four 
chapters of life in a madhouse end by a proposal from Tom, who 
has come in for a fortune, and the last words of the book are, “I 
said‘ Yes.’” The chapters treating of theatrical life are, upon 
the whole, the best. Those on the heroine’s experiences as a 
companion are, here and there, rather strained and unnatural, 
although they contain some bright and amusing passages. The 
account of the lady’s shop is merely a slap at one of the so-called 
features of the period. The description of the goings-on at 
the Anglican Monastery in the East-End of London is over- 
drawn. The Father Superior is a clerical swindler and an 
ex-convict, while the brethren are a gang of debauchees. As to the 
“vocation ” for which the Sister was intended, the less said the 
better. There is an extravagance about this section of the work 
which the weariness and want of matter that often 
manifest themselves in the first half of the last volume of a 
novel. We do not know enough about lunatic asylums to say 
whether the picture here given of one is true to the life; but 
it is light and lively. There is scarcely any plot in the story, 
and the reader is never particularly interested in either the 
hero, the heroine, or anybody else. Yet the book is pleasant 
ing enough. The conversations between the heroine and 

a friend about actors and actresses are good, sensible, and 
practical. It will be news to many to read—“If actors are 
overpaid, they are not so lucky as music-hall singers. Why, 
a music-hall ‘star’ can make 60/. a week.” Possibly he may; 
but, for all that, it would scarcely be true to say that the best 
music-hall singers receive more than the best actors. The story 
of a m r who made the heroine “ an offer of his heart, unac- 
companied, however, by an offer of his hand,” and some remarks 
about “ the ladies who will be your daughter's companions in the 
dressing-room ” if you let them go on the oo they are 
not put in such a manner as to deter any one entering that 
ighly honourable profession, give some hints which may not be 
without their value. When a bishop calls a theatre “only a 
place of idle amusement” (not that a real bishop would do any- 
thing so foolish in these days), an actor is made to reply—“ The 
crowds that frequent a theatre are not at all thoughtless. The 
= that draw large houses always have something in them. 
verybody talks of a new play. Who talks of a new sermon?” 
In the account of life as a iad dressmaker, the heroine, after 
asking who pays for the smart lathes worn by ladies in London, 
and being told that neither they nor their husbands do so, asks 
“in the name of all that is wonderful, who does ?” Her mistress 
replies, “ There are a certain number of men in the world, to the 
credit of human nature, be it said, who take an intelligent 
interest in our art and are of sufficient means to be- 
come its patrons. It is such men as these who dress half the 


onto say. “What point do you expect ? 
does not expect in 


ity full of vul 
banter, the climax is at last reached. “There » Ars a pl a 
titter, and a secret nudging of one another for a few minutes.” 
With a view, we suppose, to giving an additional relish to this 
literary refection, frequent use is made of such words and expres- 
sions as “ indulgencies,” “ fashionability,” “ she queried,” and “ his 
retiral from the ministry.” Once again we say with the author, 
“Why tell the tedious story about people in Dalbroom ?” 


CAPITAL AND WAGES.,* 


TP his preface Mr. Minton tells us that, disappointed by the 
feeble impression made by individual efforts in mitigating 
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existing misery, he turned to the study of the social problem, and 
that he has devoted seven years to the production of this work. 
Besides the inspiration of a high purpose, Mr. Minton brought to 
his task much industry and ite of mind ; but we cannot say 
that he has contributed very largely to our mann 4 of the 
social problem. And certainly he has not succeeded in dis- 
placing the old political economy by a newer and better founded 
system. Mr. Minton is one of those who have joined in the 
revolt against what is sometimes called the lish, sometimes the 
orthodox, sometimes the classical, and sometimes the Ricardian 
school of political economy. That school was narrow, hard, and 
dogmatic to a degree, exasperating to many, but its great fault 
lay in its method of procedure. Political economy is essentially 
a science of observation. This was perceived clearly by Adam 
Smith. He had not, indeed, the means of information which are 
at the disposal of the present generation, yet he had collected a 
mass of facts which even now is surprising to the close student. 
In the hands of Ricardo political economy became an almost 
ae deductive science, and for a generation the successors of 
icardo followed in his footsteps. The result was, that to a large 
extent political economy became almost as fanciful as a novel of 
character, in which the author works out what he thinks his hero 
would be likely to do under purely imaginary conditions. Un- 
fortunately it was very much less entertaining. At last there 
has been a revolt in this country, as well as on the Continent, 
against the Ricardian school, and much of the best work of 
recent years has consisted of the destructive criticism to 
which the writings of that school have been subjected. Mr. 
Minton does not perceive that it was mainly in their method 
that Ricardo and his disciples were faulty; he is too free in 
imputing to them unworthy motives. Doubtless, they were 
no more free from partisanship than other people, but there 
is no more reason to attribute bad motives to them than to 
other inquirers after truth. Yet, while Mr. Minton is rather 
free in his imputations, he follows too slavishly the method which 
had led the earlier political economists into error. And he is not 
saved from mistake by wide reading. With the English and 
American writers on political economy he is familiar, But he 
appears to be entirely ignorant of what has been done u the 
ntinent of recent years. Amongst the authorities quoted we find 
Dae | three Continental economists—namely, Bastiat, Laveleye, 
and Say; none belonging to the new school, and all apparently 
known only in translation. The more modern writers, and more 
icularly the German and Italian, by whom the best work has 
n done, seem to be totally unknown to him. Had he been 
better acquainted with their writings he would have found that 
objections which he takes have been put forward much more 
effectively by his predecessors, and that far more searching and 
exhaustive ietaotiien criticism has been directed against most of 
the theories from which he dissents. Still Mr. Minton is happy 
in some of his definitions. For example, his definition of value as 
the estimated effort involved in obtaining possession of the means 
of gratification, appears to us to remove many difficulties which 
the old definition carried with it. And, again, we think he is clearly 
right in refusing to accept the old definition of wealth which con- 
fined that term to exchangeable things. In this old definition we 
have a remarkable illustration of the blindness with which able 
men, devoting much time to the study of a special subject, yet 
follow one another in the same error. If nothing is wealth which 
cannot be exchanged, it is clear that climate is not wealth; and 
yet without her climate France could not produce the wine which 
is one of her greatest industries. Again, a river according to the 
old definition is not wealth; but a canal, which is an artificial 
and imperfect river, is. The mistake obviously arose out of the 
neglect by the earlier economists to distinguish between indivi- 
dual and social wealth. 

When we pass from definitions to theory, however, we find Mr. 
Minton less satisfactory. The condition of the poor—that is to 
say, of the working classes—was the thing which first directed his 
attention to the study of political economy, and the treatment of 
the theory of wages may, therefore, rightly be taken as the test of 
the value of his work. The old theory, we need hardly remind 
our readers, was that wages are paid out of capital—that is, out 
of pre-existing wealth ; that. w: therefore, could not be in- 
creased without an increase of capital. And from this theory grew 
the now exploded wage-fund theory. Modern criticism has shown 
that this theory is not tenable. If we follow the discussion in 
any dispute between employers and employed, we never find the 

uestion raised as to whether the amount of capital sunk in 
the trade is sufficient to increase wages: The dispute always is, 
as to whether prices will allow of the increase, the employers 
contending that they will not, and the employed that they will. 
Very often, even, we find that an offer is made by the employers 
to grant an advance of wages, provided a certain time—say, t 
months—shows that the condition of the trade allows of the 
increase. Here we see that the people actually engaged in busi- 
ness look to production, not to capital, as the fund out of which 
wages are paid. It hardly lies in the mouth of the laissez-faire 
school to say that —m and employed do not understand 
their own business. But even if we e this violent assump- 
tion, we are confronted by other facts which prove insurmount- 
able. It is quite common in business for people to accept low 
salaries or wages, on the express condition that the salaries or 
wages are to be raised if the business permit of it. Again, it 
is quite common for managers, foremen, and others to be paid 
a fixed salary, and also to receive e percentage of the profits, 
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Indeed, co-operation sometimes takes this form, both in this 
country and upon the Continent. Employers pay their work- 
ple a fixed wage, and also a share in the profits, if there are any. 
these cases, at all events, it is clear that wages are not alto- 
gether paid out of capital. Mr. Minton sees this very plainly, 
and he contends, therefore, that wages are paid directly out of 
production ; that, in fact, the contract between employer and em- 
ployed is one of sale pure and simple. The workman, he argues, 
whether he is paid by the hour, the day, or the week, is always 
id after the work is done, and, therefore, it is a case of exchange. 
ut Mr. Minton fails to see that, while the workman has done the 
work for which he is paid, very rarely has the employer exchanged 
that work in his turn. Modern criticism has shown very clearly 
that the true theory is as follows—Ultimately wages are paid out 
of production. The capitalist engages in business in the hope 
that he will get back all his outlay of every kind and a profit be- 
sides. If he does not do so he has to stop the business. If he 
does, then the wages in the last resort are paid out of production. 
But the capitalist in the meantime advances the wages. If the 
contract between employer and employed were one of exchange 
only, how could it come to pass that any workpeople would be 
out of employment? They are capitalists in Mr. Minton’s view, 
and as they have only to sell what they produce, they are as free 
to do so as the employer. Of course the answer is that they are 
not capitalists in the ordinary sense of the term, and that the man 
who has capital which he is willing to advance to them to enable 
them to work is necessary to them or they must starve. The 
contract between employer and employed, then, is much more 
like a loan than a sale. And this is one reason why the 
employer is justified in paying a wage lower than the value 
which the workman has added to the material on which he 
works. If Mr. Minton’s view were correct, the workman 
would be entitled undoubtedly to the full value of all that he 
adds to the material on which he works. He might not, of 
course, be able to secure that full value to himself. And if he 
were not, the Socialists would be justified in their denunciation 
of capitalists. But, since the capitalist has to advance wages to 
his workpeople before the whole process on which he employs 
them is completed, and before, therefore, he can himself get paid, 
he is entitled to the customary interest upon his advance. But 
there is something more in the contract Sateen employer and 
employed, a glimpse of which Mr. Minton does not catch. Ex- 
perience shows that unfortunately business is often unprofitable, 
and not seldom disastrously unsuccessful. Yet the employer 
takes his chance of profit or loss, and pays to the workpeople in 
advance wages, either in whole or part. He incurs the risk of 
insurance, and for this reason he is entitled to an indemnity. 
This is a second reason why the employer should pay somewhat 
less in wages than the whole value of the addition made by the 
workman to the material on which he works. Thus the full 
theory of wages is that a are paid in the ultimate resort out of 
production, but that immediately they are advanced by the capi- 
talist, and that the capitalist is entitled to interest upon that 
advance, and also to a premium of insurance or indemnity 
against risk because he takes the full risk himself. 
As he misconceives this central point in his subject, and adopts 
an inappropriate method, it is a matter of course that Mr. Minton 
8 farther and farther wrong as he proceeds, until at last he 
oses himself in ag ery as to the necessary reforms, after 
the pattern of Mr. Henry George. Into these we need not 
follow him. But these and similar speculations remind us how 
greatly the theory of the distribution of wealth is yet in confusion, 
and how expedient it is that economists should give more attention 
to it than they have hitherto done. Since wages are paid out of 
production, it is clear that they must depend in the ultimate 
resort upon the productiveness of labour. But this carries us 
only a very little way. The whole production of a community 
must be divided between the landowners, the capitalists, and the 
labourers. In whatever proportion it is divided amongst the 
three classes it, no doubt, is desirable that the production should 
be large. But it is _— conceivable that production might 
increase, and yet that the condition of the working classes might 
not improve. In the Southern States of the American Union it 
is certain that wealth grew rapidly between the War of Inde- 
pendence and the War of Secession. But in the interval the 
condition of the slave working population did not change. And 
though this, of course, is an extreme case, yet it is conceivable 
that something like it might happen in other countries. What, 
then, is it that determines the a in which the whole 
production of a community is divided into rents, profits, and 
wages? Is Ricardo’s theory of rent correct? And, if so, in 
what sense is it to be accepted? The fact that economists them- 
selves distinguish between economic rent and actual rent shows 
that it does not account for the actual phenomena of the world 
around us. Is the theory merely a statement of the maximum 
rent which can be levied? And, if it is, how are we to account 
for the payment of rent by those peasants in the West of Ireland 
who earned their rent usually by harvesting in England and Scot- 
land? If the theory is not to be accepted in that sense, in what 
sense is it true? And, if it is not true at all, what is to be substi- 
tuted in its place? Again, what conditions determine the rate of 
profit? We pe seen that what is called profit consists to some ex- 


tent of interest upon advances and indemnity for risk. And the same 
analysis would hold in the case of machinery and materials. But 
the capitalist also receives 
and manages his business. 


es when he himself superintends 
hat determines the share he is to 


receive in these several capacities? Once more, which is the 
first charge upon production—rent, profits, or wages ? And why? 
Lastly, when we come to the working classes themselves, we 
find that wages vary, not only from country to country, and 
from locality to locality, but that they vary widely even in the 
same trade, nay, they vary considerably in the same factory. On 
what conditions do the variations depend? Why are some 
trades, taken as a whole, better paid than others? And at whose 
expense is the progress of the upper classes of the labouring 
population made? These and similar questions need to be re- 
considered in the new light of the greater information of the 
present day. 


THE GENESIS OF QUEENSLAND.* 


ROLLICKING, tearing, light-hearted, garrulous, old-time- 

recalling chronicler is Mr. Henry Stuart Russell, with a 
good deal of gush and sentiment, a tendency to overmuch use of 
expletives and superlatives, notes of interrogation and exclama- 
tion, and generally a loose, fantastic, reinless style, with what 
may be called an unbuttoned habit of mind. Yet his record of 
the early days of Queensland is not without a certain vivacity, 
due to its reality as a picture painted from actual knowledge of 
the scenes and events described. He revels, to use his own lan- 

, “in the elastic aspirations of the squatter of the olden 
time.” He is impelled by the aim that “objects wrought out 
by single enterprise should be fixed to the right name.” He is 
moved by the fear that, “as years fall farther and farther back, 
the impress of many a notable occurrence, whether affecting time, 
ieee or person, the progress of squatting exploration or that of 
ocality, might fall back with them into the haze of forgotten or 
inconceivable things, or, what is more fretting, into the fogs of 
future distortion and assumption.” Therefore is Mr. Russell em- 
boldened to present himself before the world, and especially to 
the surviving members of that choice band of adventurer-graziers 
to whom was due the making of Queensland. It is a pious pur- 
pose, gone about with much effusion, by one who may claim a 
great part in that work, who was an early colonizer in the field 
whose bounds have been so enormously enlarged since his time— 
one of the first who tapped the great upland pastures of the in- 
terior, who nearly half a century led his sheep to the Cecil 
Downs, and explored, if he did not discover, the rich 
country by the banks of the Condamine and the Boyne, subduing 
those pathless solitudes to “the useful and the good.” 

The veteran squatter looking back over the space of time which 
is covered by Mr. Russell’s personal reminiscences may well be 
moved by the marvellous changes which the process of years 
has wrought in the fortunes of what is now the roud colony 
of Queensland. Half a century ago this State, which has de- 
veloped so nice a taste in governors, existed only as an ultra- 
rigorous penal station for New South Wales. In 1840, when 
Patrick Leslie, whose memory Mr. Russell recalls with just 
pride as one of the finest of that rare band of gentlemen pioneers 
to whom so much of the greatness of Australia is due, first went 
forth with his flocks and herds to settle on the Darling Downs, 
what is now Queensland was still the district of Moreton Bay, 
inhabited but by a handful of convicts, under the primitive ~~ 
of a superintendent or resident magistrate. The greater part 
of the territory was almost as much of a terra incognita, except 
along the tracks of the explorers Oxley and Allan Cunningham, 
as when Captain Cook dropped anchor in what he called Moreton 
Bay, in 1770. In those early days even the squatters were 
hardly yet in existence as a class. In 1836 the Sydney Legis- 
lature was moved by petition of the inhabitants to pass an Act 
for the prevention of “squatting,” on the ground that it had 
become but “another term for sly grog-selling, receiving stolen 

roperty, and harbouring bu rs and assigned servants.” 

e honest licensed grazier on Crown land (who soon after- 
wards was recognized as “the squatter”) had a terrible struggle 
for existence in the early ’Forties. What with hostile ie, 
droughts, distance from markets, bushrangers, scarcity of labour, 
and Government regulations, those who took up rung, in the 
Queensland interior had a hard life, of which some picturesque 
details are furnished by Mr. Russell, in his quaint, jerky, and 
explosive style. Those were the days when the future “ shep- 
herd king” had to go from door to door, selling legs of mutton 
at a shilling apiece for his own living; and that was when doors 
were but few and far between. Up to the year 1846 the total 
sy sang of the district was returned at not more than 2,257. 

t was not until five years afterwards that to Moreton Bay was 
conceded the privilege of sending one member to the Sydney Par- 
liament. The influx of population and of capital had now become 
so great as to engender a movement for local independence. After a 
long and laborious contest with their neighbours of the South, who 
certainly did little to promote the advancement of this Northern 
limb of their colony, and who ne its separation with what. 
must now appear a most inexplicable and somewhat short-sighted 
energy, in 1859 the district of Moreton Bay finally achieved its 
freedom, starting into life on its own account as the colony of 
Queensland. The original line of demarcation proposed was the 
30th parallel of latitude, and it must be ed as unfortunate 
in the interests of the future colonization of North-Eastern 


* The Genesis o sland. Henry Stuart Russell, Sydney 
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Australia that this bo line was not adhered to. But 
the strenuous opposition of New South Wales, and the in- 
fluence the premier colony was enabled to use with the Im- 
ial Government, forced the Queenslanders to be content with 

a smaller share of extra-tropical territory. Since then the advance 
of Queensland by leaps and bounds has been such as fairly to 
justify the admiring enthusiasm of an old pioneer like Mr. Stuart 
sell. The colony, not yet thirty years old, has reached a 
stage of development which, if measured by some of the ordinary 
tests, may well excite the envy of some old independent States. 
The population, it is true, scarcely yet reaches to 400,000; but 
what a population! ‘Tried by the scale of its wants, its ideas, 
its ambitions, its capacity, its store of provision for the future, 
it is a community perhaps without a parallel on earth—such as 
the ordinary British Colonial Secretary may well be excused for 
not understanding. This child of yesterday—this nation in the 
gristle—has an income of three millions, and a landed estate of 
668,000 square miles—that is, about five times the area of France. 
It is encumbered, it is true, to the extent of some 24,000,000/. 
—which is a very handsome debt for so young a colony and so 
small a people; but what is that to the potentiality of wealth 
which lies in their vast acreage? A country where gold is found 
uite casually in whole mountains—Mount Morgan, to wit, 

m which they slice out the auriferous stuff as they do turf 
from a Highland moor—will never be at a loss to pay, nor indeed 
to borrow. 

The old pioneer of 1840 dwells with a a yet painful 
garrulity upon bygone incidents and episodes of the phenomenon 
of the genesis and growth of Queensland. He writes in a care- 
less, happy-go-lucky way, very trying to such readers as are 
unable to share his feelings. He flits from the historical mood to 
the emotional, from narrative to reminiscence, so suddenly and 
capriciously that it is not always easy to know what he is talkin 
about, still less to follow the story. He is much given to “ sv 
in the elastic aspirations of the squatter of the olden time,” to 
mingle memories of “ Dicky Jones” and “Cocky Rogers” and 
“Tinker Campbell” with newer records more sublime. He is 
prone to be maudlin over these personal retrospections, and is 
perpetually stopping to drop a tear over some brother-grazier or 

ioneer-mate. He loves to remind us of his school and college 

ys by quotations from the better-known classic authors. Yet 
The Genesis of Queensland contains a mine of precisely that kind 
of small wealth in facts, dates, anecdotes, and personal remi- 
niscences which to the future historian of the Australian colonies 
will be invaluable. 


THE YOUNG OFFICER’S “ DON’T.”* 


“ GIR ISAAC NEWTON, it is said, glanced through the first 


Euclid he ever saw, and asked what was the use of it, 
since all the Problems and Theorems were self-evident facts ? 
The great bulk of students are not, however, endowed with Sir 
Isaac Newton’s brain-power; and, as a consequence, Euclid 
has run through several editions.” With this little anecdote the 
modestly anonymous compiler of a little book of apothegms 
for the benefit of newly-joined “Subs” forebodes, with curious 
caution, the most obvious criticisms, and deprecates the ible 

of uselessness (or even bumptiousness) which might be 
levelled at his unpretending plaguette. We confess we like the 
book, although it must be sonal thet the majority of the maxims 
arranged under the iterative rubric “Don’t” are easier of appre- 
hension than the most “self-evident” axiom or theorem of 
Euclid. But it would be difficult to assert that none of the 
military solecisms adverted to in a good-natured, though amus- 
ingly incisive, manner by the writer could be committed by your 
ern competitive-examination young soldier, with all his 
mathematical and literary acquirements. Undoubtedly a careful 
tion of the advice here given might save many an ingenuous 
tern, freshly joined, sundry errors of omission or commis- 
sion, not only in the matter of service manners and customs, 
but in his way of opening account, for the first time on an in- 
footing, with society at 
e advice is given under three he The first is conveniently 
styled “General,” and the following are fair examples of its 
paternal character :—“ Don't, on joining, lose sight of the fact 
that you are now a young officer, no longer an old cadet.” This 
warning, if terse, is pregnant with meaning, as the mentor darkly 
hints later :—“ Your immediate seniors will be disposed speedily 
to remind you of the change should it ever escape your memory.” 
But as almost every aphorism, in the complicated state of modern 
society, has its “cross,” an opportunity is soon given to the 
student for nite and independent Yieceienination by the subsequent 
“ Don’t be led away by the sophism that a good second never 
makes a first.” Not a few of the writer's “ general ” remarks 
are evidently ‘intended to convince the newly-joined “ sub” 
that much of what he mae ey inking “ form ” 
is Barely and simply a development of schoolboyish aflectation. 
“ Don’t speak slightingly of your profession or its duties; a 
workman is never above using and cherishing the tools of his 
craft, and your small ‘hydraulic engineer’ is apt to be set down as 
an unsuccessful plumber.” “ Don’t affect to = ashamed of your 
uniform, of which you are in your heart justly proud, and don’t 
make a fuss about getting out of it and into plain clothes,” 


Young Don’t; or, Hints to ad 


Hall. 1888. 


Of the given under the second head—* Parades ”— 
two are certainly worthy of meditation by such youngsters as 
are anxious to do right, even in those rare cases where regi- 
mental machinery might fail to remind them promptly of their 
wrongdoing :—“ Don't keep e@ age waiting.” Of course 
this is understood to apply to those parades where a young 
officer enjoys a more or less independent authority (inspec- 
tion of dismounting guards, musketry or signalling parties, 
and such like) ; “the pleasure of these social gatherings will not 
be enhanced, as far as the men are concerned, by having to wait 
for an officer who does not have to clean his own accoutrements. 
Their natural sense of justice will be blunted by being thus 
punished for yow want of punctuality.” And, “Don't, when 
working with, or on parade with, your men, do anything which 
they are not permitted to do. To be denied a pipe, for instance, 
is a far greater trial to them than to the comparatively well-fed 
officer ; and your indulgence in this luxury, at a time when they 
are debarred from it, will be justly resented.” . 

The advice given under the third head, “ Mess,” is perhaps the 
least required, as it refers chiefly to the usual etiquette; proper 
deference to the President, the inadvisableness of opening letters 
at table, or of leaving it before the wine has gone round at least 
once, or of mentioning a lady’s name at mess. The knowledge of 
all these canons, most of which, indeed, are not peculiar to mess 
life, must have been acquired either at the military schools or in 
the militia, the only two doors leading, nowadays, to the regular 


army. 

It might be said that this compilation of precepts could, with 
advantage in both cases, have nm much reduced or much 
enlarged. But, such as it stands, this little booklet, especially 
prefaced by the writer's ene)! request to bear with him, 
“for the warnings are the result of bitter experience,” should be 
acceptable by young men in the same spirit as that with which 
it is offered. Many are they who, having no elder brother or 
benevolent friend to take them by the hand on joining, and say to 
them, “ 7his is the custom, That is not,” who, from want of 
teaching—for, with all our courses of instruction, we are still 
strangely wanting in the matter of the necessary Turveydrop 
lessons in deportment—must at first err a little on questions of 
judgment onl etiquette. 


GERMANY TO-DAY.* 


iv “= aes ama an infallible guide, we should ce Mr. 

Sidney Whitman to be a genuine Britisher. The single final 
nin his name might be thought to settle the matter. On the 
other hand, there are some expressions in the dedication, and still 
more some peculiarities in the author’s style, which point to an 
opposite conclusion, and suggest that he is either a naturalized 
German or the son of one. The question is not without import- 
ance. It would be easy to find Germans who had a perfect 
technical right to say “we” and “our” when speaking of 
England and things English, but whose judgment upon the 
Fatherland would have none of the impartiality and none of the 
interest beicnging to a real judgment from outside. 

Whatever may be the nationality of the author of Jmperial 
Germany, sentences such as the following afford sufficient evi- 
dence, not merely that he has failed completely to master the 
difficulties of English construction and English grammar, but 
that his writing has become thoroughly infected by the style (so 
to call it) of German prose :— 

Because advocates of social reforms cannot have them carried out in 
their own way, jealousy bids them do their best to the motives of 
others equally well-intentioned as they themselves are (though this must 
be admitted to be also a Parliamentary feature nearer home). It is even 
on record that a Heidelberg professor of world-wide reputation who had 
preached the doctrine of unity all his life rushed away to Italy in the sulks 
when it came in a different form to that which he had prescribed for it. 
Elsewhere, after telling us that Bismarck has said that the 
Germans are capable of anything if once anger or necessity should 
unite them, he goes on :— 

This we have seen to be true; but it wanted the uniting central per- 
sonalities, and only when these came could the best capacities of the race 
find expression. 

Or once again :— 

But every result has to be paid for ; and the same as we see the culture of 
music tending to its excess, so the price which Germany pays for its 
extended university system may be said to consist in an cmmasliy increas- 
ing contingent of intellectual proletariat to be found in the country. 

It will be seen then that, whatever the excellences of Mr. 
Whitman’s book, and it is not without excellences, it owes little 
to its style. It is, moreover, at once too wide in range and too 
slight in treatment to help us towards a criticism (a Kritik) of the 
subtler side of German life and character. There are many charac- 
teristics of Germany and the Germans which are enigmatic to the 
rest of the world, very probably to the Germans themselves, and 
seem likely to remain so. Who can explain why the splendid 
intellectual outburst of now nearly a hundred years ago has eva- 

rated in a cloud of Separatabdriicke, feebly illuminated by 
neavy historical romances of the Ebers-Dahn order? How is it 
that, with the richest and most sonorous in the world 
for its material, German prose can be what it is to-day P—at once 
so pompous and s0 empty, so overloaded with material and so 
inexact in expression. What characteristic is it of the German 
writer which makes him say everything in the world but what is 


* Imperial Germany. By Sidney Whitman. London: Triibner & Co. 
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wanted and what is appropriate to the matter and the moment ? 
That he cannot so much as write a pamphlet (say) on steel rails 
without letting you into the secret of his opinions on religion, 
philosophy, and politics. 

These are the questions which everybody who has some ac- 
quaintance with Germany and the Germans must be always 
asking himself. A superficial answer to them can indeed easily 
be found. The German is before ae else tactlos—as he 
is always telling his neighbour when the two fall out, and always 
it must be owned with perfect justice, if with small discre- 
tion. Tactlessness is as mt German characteristic as that 
ideality on which Mr. Sidney Whitman does quite right to insist, 
though we have heard a good deal about that before; and it is a 
scarcely less important trait. Tactlessness is, in fact, the reason 
why the German Ideality fails of bearing its proper fruit; it is 
the reason why the German, though full of poetry, produces the 
heaviest prose known to the world—while full of romance, not 
to say sentimentality, makes his women of fiction as wooden 
(almost) as the French jeune fille, and in his private capacity is 
too often a vulgar lover and an overbearing husband ; and why, 
finally, he almost succeeds in making patriotism an offensive 

uality. 
. But, of course, to signalize a weak point in national character 
is no —— of its origin; and these contradictions still 
remain the mysteries of the German nature. 

On the other hand, there are many practical features in German 
life of which we have no right to persist in our present ignorance. 
Englishmen have, for example, no business to go on repeating the 
oud platitudes of twenty or five-and-twenty years ago touching 
the pene Cope of German militarism, its ruination to trade, 
&e. Any fairly intelligent traveller might find out for himself 
what our trédesmen and manufacturers have long since dis- 
covered—the enormous advances in commerce and manufacture 
which the Fatherland has made during the last eighteen years. 
The advance has been made under the shadow of that very 
militarism, with its concomitants of bureaucracy and protective 
tariffs, which ought, no doubt, according to preconceived theory, 
to be crushing all vitality out of the country. We could wish 
that Mr. Whitman had given (or added in an ues some 
more statistics upon the subject of German trade and manufacture 
which might drive a knowledge of the true state of affairs into 
the heads of our countrymen. But, as it is, the majority of them 
may read his chapters on trade and manufacture, and that upon 
the German army, with special advantage. Mr. Whitman is 
unsparing in his criticism of our military system. He thinks, 
for instance, that in our competitive system we have absolutely 
debarred ourselves from adopting the best principles of selection 
either in civil or military affairs. 

Another point on which Englishmen are wont to hug them- 
selves with pharisaical satisfaction is in the belief that the poverty 
and distress of the working classes in this country, and the dangers 
with which they threaten the State, are nothing compared to the 
menacing figure of German Socialism and the distress and discon- 
tent on which that is fed. It will, we believe, be a surprise to 
most readers to learn that, though the average of wages in Ger- 
many is far below the English average, and the accumulation of 
wealth infinitely less there than in this country, the actual 
savings of the working classes per man in the Fatherland are 

robably on a level with the savings of the same class in Eng- 
at and this in spite of the much greater value of money there 
than here. These and many similar matters are those on which 
an Englishman of to-day has no excuse for remaining in igno- 
rance, and Mr. Whitman’s book will certainly help in enlighten- 
ing him. 

Imperial is a book strictly of information in the 
narrowest sense in which that word is used. There is no pic- 
turesqueness about it. The reader who knows nothing of Ger- 
many would not succeed in gaining any picture of German life as 
a whole. Even (to take one instance) such a familiar and cha- 
racteristic feature as the Garten-Wirthschaft is left undescribed ; 
though we hear vaguely of “ places of amusement” and “ beer- 
houses.” Nevertheless, the chapters on society—that, namely, 
on the Aristocracy and that on German Society—are ve 
— in their way, and, what is a high merit, if the author is 

imself of German blood, they are very keen-sighted and im- 
partial. The mysteries of Hoffahigkett lie out of the sight of the 
ordinary Engli , even of the English resident in Germany. 
Did he even understand them, he would probably be loth to admit 
that they had so an influence upon German society, and 
hence upon class feelings and upon politics themselves, as they 
really exercise. For, however keenly we may feel them in secret, 
we are always averse from openly ainentel so much as the 
existence of class distinctions. We have our Hofféhigkeit here, 
and even here it constitutes a marked social distinction, though 
it is not such a colossal barrier as it is in Germany. Most 
Englishmen would be reluctant to admit that the barrier existed 
at all. 

On the whole, the later chapters of Mr. Whitman’s book are 
better than the earlier. It is not a profound work, but it is dis- 
tinctly readable. We have noticed one or two mistakes and 
misprints. A familiar quotation appears in the form Di minimis 
leges non curat. Frederick I. of Prussia is stated to have pur- 
chased his Royal title from the Emperor Frederick III., and 
Frederick the Great is said to have been defeated at Kolin by 
Marshal Dann. 


INGLIS’S TENT-LIFE IN TIGERLAND.* 


Hew an energetic planter of Behar became transformed into 
the Minister for Public Instruction at Sydney we are not 
informed ; but with the promotion of the author we are glad to 
have to notice some improvement in the out-turn of his work. 
About ten years ago we noticed Mr. Inglis’s Sport and Work on 
the Nepaul Frontier, and it seems that his reminiscences are so 
copious and his anecdotes so precious as to warrant another 
narrative of jungle and district life. Although we acknowledge 
the superiority of the second to the first literary venture, we 
can best describe it as a genuine, old-fashioned, rollicking book 
about shikar. We find the sporting characters with whom we are 
not unfamiliar; a blundering, good-natured Irishman; a gentle- 
man half indigo planter and halt civil engineer, six foot high, and 
known as “ old Butty”; two brothers, of whom one was a dead 
shot and knew the haunts of every beast of the forest, while the 
other displayed marvellous skill in the concoction of stews, 
ragoits, and savoury sauces ; and, of course, the inevitable Scotch 
doctor, known as “ Mac,” who talks very indifferent Urdu, and 
who watches for hours over the bed of a little native boy nearly 
murdered by a low ruffian for the sake of his ornaments, and at 
length restores the “black” child to life. We have also the con- 
versation and incidents which might be expected when such good 
fellows assemble together under the mango-tree and the pipal 
and dine, after a hard day, in a large, well-lit tent. There is, 
ig a little too much about ’s ale, fragrant weeds, 
ong easy-chairs, pegs, ice brought from Calcutta, and other 
creature comforts. One of the speakers in a curious adventure 
with a tigress describes himself, accurately we have no doubt, as 
“ not much of a funkstick” ; another is a “queer little beggar 
and a certain yarn is “a rum go and no mistake.” Native 
phrases and terms are plentifully shed all over the narrative, but 
the spelling is not so erratic as in the previous work, and the 
knowledge of life in the Mofussil, or the interior of the country, 
is almost equal to Mr. Sam Weller’s knowledge of taverns and 
odd my in London. It may fairly be termed “ extensive and 
peculiar.” 


These criticisms are by no means intended to warn readers 
off the ground. There are three kinds of works about India, its 
administration, products, native customs, and English manners, 
with which we have recently been deluged. There are the 
biographies of eminent military and civil officers, and their 
histories of provinces and administrations wherein are crowded 
the experiences of five-and-thirty years. There are the pamphlets 
and magazine articles written after a charming tour of six weeks 
in the Upper Provinces, full of startling discoveries and based for 
the statistical portions on Whitaker's Almanack and the latest 
Blue-book. And there is the record of an unofficial life ae 
at some outstation or in a bungalow on the edge of the Terai 
where the narrator has kept a diary of tigers shot and “ first 

” taken, and has had to deal with defaulting agents, 
villagers that must be coerced and conciliated enya and 
unscrupulous police. It is very desirable that we should know 
how the independent Englishman, who has been invited to buy 
waste lands and qounete the cultivation of tea and indigo, looks 
at native character and life. His picture may be alittle coloured 
by self-interest. He may not dispose of piles of statistics and 
bundles of reports with the ease and method attained by the 
official pen. ies of his remedies for maladministration may be 
premature and impolitic. But there may be revealed certain 

hases of village life which the magistrate only guesses at or 
detects by long and painful inquisition, and of which the heaven- 
born tourist never conceives in a dream. 

It is creditable to Mr. Inglis that he does not fill his pages 
with denunciations of Oriental perversity and fraud. He had 
at one time charge of some extensive grants of waste lands in 
the district of Kheri in Oudh, and he managed landed estates and 
manufactured indigo in Purneah and Bhaugulpore, justly de- 
scribed as amongst the best sporting localities ; proof hitherto 
ne the increase of population, cattle, and ploughs. Here, if 
the River Kosi, from its erratic course and violent and sudden 
changes, was a dubious blessing to the agriculturists, it was 
favourable as a covert for all kinds of game. It is navigable up 
to the very frontier of Nepaul for boats of nine tons burden. 
But it comes down with a tremendous rush after the melting of 
the snows and the periodical rains, choking the old channels with 
sandbanks, cutting its way violently through alluvial formations 
two or three years old, baffling any attempts to confine it within 
certain limits, and spreading a rich deposit of silt for miles over 
the plain. As soon as the rains subside, the land is covered with 

and reeds, and along the numerous watercourses and depres- 
sions is to be found every fourfooted animal from the rhinoceros 
to the jackal, and every game bird from the floriken to the jack- 
snipe. In this tract, with his choice companions, Mr. lis 
explored, hunted, encamped, watched on platforms while the 
jungle was scoured by an army of beaters, and underwent or 
witnessed all the perils, failures, and mishaps that fall to the lot 
of the sportsman in India, in spite of the best laid plans, the 
most seasoned elephants, and the most resolute mahouts. We 
cannot epitomize such thrilling incidents. A struggle with a bear, 

* Tent-Life in Tigerland; being Sporting Reminiscences o ioneer 
Planter in Frontier district. "by the Hon. 
M.L.A., Minister for Public Instructiox, Sydney, N.S.W., Author of 
* Tirhoot Rhymes,’ “Our Australian Cousins,’ “Our New Zealand 
Cousins,” &c. With Sixteen Illustrations in 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1888. 
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of which the lower jaw had been luckily shattered, the stampede 
of Englishmen and native followers from a camp on which a rutting 
elephant, escaped from its shackles, made a tremendous charge, 
po | an unpleasant rencontre with a man-eating tiger in a ruined 
temple, are well described, and must not be di ited because 
the reader never saw the like. It is well known in Indian 

rting annals that the wild boar with his polished tusks is a 
match for the tiger with his claws and forearm. Mr. Inglis, 
while watching at night for deer in a pit dug for the purpose, 
was lucky enough to witness a ar pitched battle between 
two of these animals, which ended in the death of the tiger and 
the disablement of the boar. More correctly, the disembowelled 
tiger was fast bleeding to death, and the boar was terribly 
mangled, when a couple of bullets from the Englishman ended 
the affair. Mr. Inglis had his due share of fevers and other 
disorders incidental to a residence in such a district as Purneah, 
but his most wonderful escape was when he fell headlong into 
a pit dug by the natives on the edge of the jungle and Baited 
with a goat for the capture of leopards and tigers. No Oriental 
would ever think of putting up anything to warn unwary travellers 
of danger, or of yoy ! the edges of these dry wells when he 
had no more use for them. Luckily Mr. Inglis’s descent was 
partly broken by leaves and dust, nor was he impaled on two 
sharp-pointed stakes set upright to receive a falling tiger, and his 
own Syce came to the rescue and got his master out of the dif- 
ficulty by the aid of stirrup leathers and reins. A grim story 
of a poor Ryot who was impaled by a furious buffalo on one horn 
and carried off Mazeppa-like to the jungles, where the animal 
with its ghastly burden was tracked and shot nearly a week after- 
wards in the last stage of misery, may sound like an Oriental 
tale. We can, however, assure all sceptics that a similar inci- 
dent occurred in the district of Mymensing, in Eastern Bengal, 
forty years ago. Our own story rests on excellent authority. 
Mr. Inglis himself saw what he graphically describes. 

We turn to other incidents in a planter’s life. The corruption 
of the police was for a long time a puzzle to all adminis- 
trative reformers. We have now rapid communications, qualified 
English tors, closer supervision, and more trustworthy 
results in the detection and punishment of crime. Mr. Inglis 
vouches for a story of the old unregenerate police in which a 
neighbouring planter who had tried to help a poor woman in 
the last stage of cholera was accused of two horrible crimes, 
rape and murder by arson, and was only acquitted by the fortu- 
nate interposition of two guests, one the author and the other an 
official of Government. These gentlemen were enabled satis- 
ogo J to establish the remedy provided for these accusations by 
Mr. Weller senior. It is the risk of such false cases against 
isolated Englishmen in the interior that explained the stubborn 
resistance to the Ibert Bill. In another instance ruffianism met 
with its deserts. Children are constantly enticed, kidnapped, 
and murdered for the sake of their ornaments; and Mr. Inglis 
was just starting for a day’s sport when a crowd of villagers 
brought him a little boy whose windpipe had been nearly severed 
and who was fast bleeding to death. The invaluable sporting 
doctor was in the camp at the time, sewed up the wound, in- 
serted in the throat a silver tube extemporized from a meerschaum 
Pipe, saved the sufferer’s life, and finally procured the conviction 
of the intending murderer. Mr. Inglis had a busy time in the famine 
of 1874, collecting boats, despatching cargoes of rice, and superin- 
tending relief works; and his brief remarks on these and the cog- 
nate subjects of cholera and density of population may help us to 
realize the increasing difliculties of Indian administration. With- 
out seditious and disloyal Congresses the problem is quite big and 
ugly enough. Mr. Inglis has a good word for the Indian hermit 
or ascetic and for the English missionary, for the native panchayat 
or jury of five, and for the settlement of quarrels by the planter 
himself, comer A such as arise out of cattle trespass, damage to 
crops, and boundary a. No wise magistrate in old times 
ever disregarded the information to be obtained from planters or 
refused to admit that many petty squabbles amongst their own 
Ryots were best heard and disposed of at the factories. The old, 
arpa and it may be the usurped, jurisdiction of the planter 

as now been legalized by the Government, which has conferred 
on many Englishmen and natives the powers of honorary magis- 
trates. But a large portion of Mr. Inglis’s experiences of the 
indigo vats and the reed jungle represents a time when village 
fights were more frequent, when the rupee had not fallen one-third 
in value, when the native — had not begun his trade, and 
when the Englishman, whether in the service or out of it, found 
life more attractive and Se. Asa picture of a departed era 
- of one phase of Anglo-Indian life this book has certainly a 

ue. 


CONTEMPORARY JAPAN.* 


“'T AND der aufgehenden Sonne und untergehenden Romantik,” 

44 as Herr Netto puts it, is the empire of the Eighty Isles 
rapidly becoming—too rapidly for the taste of Western onlookers— 
and already, we fear, have the eight hundred thousand gods 
ceased to hold yearly counsel together in the bed of. the Heaven- 
River (Milky Way) for the purpose of shaping the destinies of 
their former worshippers. But, though vanishing never to re- 
appear, the picturesqueness of the life of old Japan is not yet 


* Papier-Schmetterlinge aus J Von C. Netto. Nach Skizzen d 
ven Peal Bender, Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 1888, * 
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utterly gone, and still in a measure gives a touch of old-world 
romance to the new civilization which the furthest East has 
borrowed en bloc from the barbarians of the West. The inter- 
mingling of past and present just now characteristic of Dai 
Nippon constitutes an unblended mixture of social forms to which 
history affords no parallel. The contrasts they present are often 
grotesque and sometimes trivial; but the picture is full of in- 
terest, and it is well ere it fades from view that so faithful and 
spirited a record of it should be preserved as pen and pencil have 
combined to furnish in this splendid volume. Herr Netto is no 
hasty traveller, full of the vain notion that the world cares a 
jot to know what are the impressions garnered during a rapid 
rush round the globe, but a resident of many years’ standing, 
who has sought to understand the types of life his daily experi- 
ences brought him into contact with, and has portrayed them, 
not with the ponderous accuracy—-German though he is—of a 
mere man of science, but with the higher truthfulness of an artist 
and the deeper sympathy of a student of humanity. He has been 
well seconded by Herr Bender, whose illustrations, with some 
few exceptions, are by far the most admirable renderings of 
Japanese contemporary life that we are acquainted with ; and the 
result is a book to which those who are most familiar with the 
ways of Japanese folk will accord the warmest welcome. 

‘Twenty years are but a moment in the life of a people. In the 
life of a man twenty years make up but the interval between 
manhood and middle age. To a Japanese of a reflective turn of 
mind who has seul Tes fortieth year the present state of his 
country must be a source of endless wonder. The foreigner who 
remembers what manner of land Japan was before the Seventies 
even now rubs his eyes at times, and asks himself if it is all a 
dream when he sees the sun-child in patent-leather boots, kugés 
waltzing with other men’s wives, and councillors of State clad in 
swallow-tailed coats laden with pounds of gold lace. It is in 
such matters, trivial though they may appear, that the reality of 
the revolution is displayed. It was no very difficult task to 
enact French codes, introduce railways and telegraphs, create 
biologists and botanists, even seismologists, but to adopt a foreign 
costume and foreign modes of amusement involved a radical 
change in habits of life which must be followed by even pro- 
founder modifications of habits of thought. It is not only in the 

verning classes that the process is witnessed, a like metabolism 
is effectuating itself with increasing rapidity in the whole body 
of the people. Confucianism is already dead, the Buddhists no 
longer contend over Pali formulas, in a decade or two the 
pilgrimages and purifications of Shinto will be alike things of the 
past, and the Japanese of the next generation will come to regard 
their grandfathers pretty much as we do our aye ancestors. 
Old Japan, indeed, is migrating to the barbarian lands of the West, 
and will have to be studied in the museums of Europe and in the 
zsthetic drawing-rooms of Kensington. No Japanese has a kind 
word for the ancestors he formerly worshipped ; he likes to be in 
the very van of civilization ; a contemptuous agnostic, he is ready 
to adopt Christianity with tall hats and tail-coats. The women 
even are beginning to exchange their “obi” for dress-improvers, 
and their lacquered “ geta” for high-heeled Parisian chaussures. 

Nevertheless, grotesque and absurd as many elements of the 
transitional phase appear, there are signs not a few to be discerned 
among them of a nobler and truer rebirth of the oldest of Far- 
Eastern peoples, save the Chinese. With these, however, Herr 
Netto does not mainly concern himself, neither do we purpose to 
deal with them on the present occasion. He has set himself the 
task of portraying Japanese society as it is, and it is time we 
——_ to give some traits of the picture he has so ably 

wn 


To the evolutionist it is an interesting one, nor is it altogether 
unattractive to the unscientific spectator. The pageantry of the 
past has oo for ever, the pomp and circumstance and joyous 
uproar of Shinto festivals have disappeared, but much of the 
quaint life of old Japan may still be witnessed in country villages 
and in the less frequented quarters of Tokyo itself. On the whole, 
however, it may be doubted whether the people, the plebs, if less 
oppressed politically, have quite the same gay of life under 
the Mikadoate as under the Shogunate. ey are more heavily 
taxed, they have to endure the additional burden of military 
service, the administrative system presses upon them, if more 
equally more continuously and inexorably, and they have fewer 
and less merry holidays. It is the samurai class who have 
chiefly benefited by what the Japanese call the Restoration, for 
they have got rid entirely of the burdensome code of etiquette 
which ordered every moment and every act of their lives, but 
which was hardly felt by the Aeimin, or commoners. Still 
pilgrims are yet to be met with wending their way, often begging 
it, to or from Ise or Fuji, or some shrine not yet wholly shorn 
of its ancient renown; mendicant priests still trudge along the 
roads and streets tinkling their bowl as a musical appeal for 
alms; blind shampooers advertise their craft by plaintive whist- 
lings ; and a host of acrobats, jugglers, pedlars, and sellers of all 
sorts of wares, sweetmeats, charms, amulets, cakes, and dried or 
fried fish and such like dainties throng the townways—types of 
Bohemian picturesqueness for whom Herr Netto has a special 
tenderness ; while, what is perhaps more attractive still to the 
visitor, and will endure for a long time to come with little change, 
the simple peasant life remains scarcely modified since the days 
of the great Gongen Sama, Iyeyasu, to whose last ren 9 oe 
under the solemn cedars of Nikko, no traveller should fail to pay, 
the homage of a pilgrimage. The wise traveller, indeed, will spend 
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most of his time in the country, and the farther from all beaten 
tracks the better. The towns are not very attractive, the temples 
are neglected and too little varied in their architecture, and the 
castles, with their singular many-gabled towers—a good example 
will be found in the woodcut of the old citadel of Nagoya on 
p. 15—are for the most part dismantled and in ruins. But the 
0 fantastically-ridged hills are everlasting; so, too, seem the 
orests of mighty cedars that clothe their slopes, and the great 
pines, so characteristic of the Japanese landscape, that throw their 
led and far-flung branchage over the country roads and paths. 
e valleys are never monotonous ; now deep, now broad, mean- 
dering deviously between the precipitously upheaved and deeply 
ravined mountain barriers that constitute the intricate volcanic 
skeleton of the land. Even the wide plains, such as those of Tokyo 
and Ozaka, at each turn of the path winding, after a fashion 
ly Japanese, among the rice-fields, are relieved by some farm- 
ouse embowered in a bamboo clump or camellia grove; some 
country shrine to Inari, the fox-god, patron of rice-farmers, under 
the deep shadow of oaks and thick-growing laurels; or “ tera,” 
perched on a wears hill, and approached by a long flight of 
stone steps; or the high-pitched thatch roofs of a petty hamlet 
show themselves amid the greenery of conifers and native elms. 

With all their attractive qualities, however, the Japanese have 
some serious defects. Herr Netto remarks, that they know 
nothing about love; they are strangers to the art of kissing, 
though a recent writer in the Romaji Zasshi has disinterred a 
letter of Taikosama’s which certainly appears to refer to some 
mode of osculation; and their language has very few terms of 
endearment. On the other hand, it is equally lacking in impreca- 
tive and angry expressions. Even their cleanliness is more 
apparent than real, and much of the tidiness of their houses is 
simply due to the total absence of any kind of furniture. The 

eral impression, derived from a long residence among them, is 

t they are a light-hearted, somewhat superficial race, not likely 
to achieve P= things politically, but capable, through their 
versatility of mind and peculiar cleverness of eye and hand, of 
attaining a unique position in the world and creating, in the pro- 
cess of time, a civilization of their own within a more or less 
Westernized framework. 

We do an injustice to Herr Netto in merely referring as we 
have done to what is the prominent feature of his book, the de- 
lineation, as happy with pencil as with pen, of the singular 
medley of old and new, Oriental and Western, presented by con- 
temporary Japanese society. But any selection from the mass of 
interesting traits he has worked up would have entailed a greater 
injustice still. These “ Paper Butterflies” are by no means the 
lecchte Waare Herr Netto modestly considers them, but constitute 
a full and faithful presentment of a phase of society unparalleled 
in the East, of which a totally false notion would be given by 
picking out details here and there to raise a smile or afford some 
ground of justification for a sneer. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY.* 


T\HE Report prepared and published by Bodley’s Librarian is a 
T record of zeal So much will 
on all hands be admitted ; and we are the more anxious to admit 
this frankly because we may have to express with no less frank- 
ness our doubt whether, in some respects, Mr. Nicholson’s zeal is 
according to discretion. There is one point, indeed, in which we 
are ready to commend even excess of zeal. The Librarian is not 
satisfied with the existing means of protecting the Bodleian 
against fire. We do not propose to discuss those means at pre- 
sent. But one thing is very plain—the destruction or serious 
damage of any considerable part of the Bodleian collection would 
be an irreparable loss, not only to Oxford and England, but to the 
whole world of letters. If, therefore, there be still reasonable 
doubt in the minds of those chiefly answerable for the safety of 
the Bodleian whether everything practicable has been attained in 
the way of precaution, that doubt ought to be removed without 

ling over the cost ; and there is at least one obvious way of 
providing for the cost, if no other way is obvious. The University 
is spending money on a subject-catalogue of the library, which, 
at best, isa luxury. Let this expenditure be diverted, as a tem- 
porary measure, until Bodley and the Camera have both been 
made as safe against external and internal risks of fire as the 
nature of the buildings admits. Even the most sanguine believer 
in the virtues of a classed catalogue must allow that he would 
have but a barren memory to console himself withal if the cata- 

e and the books were burnt together. 

age by fire, when stopped short of total loss, involves 
om y water—a bad thing enough, too, for books; but there is 
a fluid perhaps more practically dangerous in libraries than water— 
to wit, ink. We take this occasion to call the attention of the 
Librarian and of the Curators to the manner in which inkpots 
roam at large in Duke Humphrey’s Library. In the British 
Museum ing-room the ink-bottles are sunk flush with the 
writing-desk, and the reader’s book in use is on a swing desk 
well above the ink, so that only some extraordinary kind of 
negligence could bring the book into danger. In Bodley there 


* The Bodleian Library in 1882-7. A Report from the Librarian. 
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is no physical reason why a careless worker should not up- 
set an inkpot over a priceless MS. And for our own part 
we hold it the duty of a reader having due respect for our 
ancestors to see, before he opens his volume, that none of these 
vagrom inkpots is within spilling range. Probably an acceptable 
mean could be devised between the present dangerous practice 
(as we must call it) and the stringent rule of the Record Office 
which forbids ink altogether. It is a matter of detail; but 
attention to details is understood to be a strong point of the 
present Librarian’s. 

We proceed to a greater and more debateable matter, in which 
Mr. Chandler has already entered a vigorous protest against the 
majority of his fellow-Curators, and of which we doubt not more 
will be heard. We mean the undertaking to frame a subject- 
catalogue of the printed books in the Bodleian. The commence- 
ment of this undertaking dates, we believe, from a time before 
the present Librarian’s appointment, and before the election of 
the majority, at any rate, of the present Curators. It may be 
said that the Librarian is bound to do his best for a policy which 
he found in possession, and to act as if he heartily approved of it, 
until the Curators or the University distinctly reverse it. What 
has been done in the matter is set forth in a fly-sheet accompany- 
ing the Report, and perhaps the shortest way of acquainting our 
readers with its contents, as certainly it is the safest, will be to 
transcribe it bodily. It is as follows :— 


Tue 

Bodley’s Librarian begs to call the attention of readers in the Bodleian to 
the great facilities for the study of special subjects presented by the 
Subject-catalogue. 

The Subject-catalogue consists of a spare set of the slips transcribed for 
the alphabetical catalogue—sorted according to subject into some 6,000 
subdivisions. Theology, Belles lettres, and Law (except English law) are 
as yet very partially subdivided, and it may not be possible to satisfy all 
inquiries in these subjects; but as regards all other subjects, the materials 
are in such a condition that readers are freely invited to make use of them. 
Any reader desiring to do so is requested to apply in the Bodleian to the 
Librarian. He will receive a printed form on which he is asked to fill in 
his name, the date, and the subject he is investigating. In about the same 
time as would be required for bringing him a book there will, it is hoped, 
be brought to him a packet containing the titles and pressmarks of books 
in the library more or less bearing on that subject. This packet must vA 
course not be taken out of the reading-room, and when done with must 
_——) back to the Librarian or the member of the stuff from whom it was 
receiv 

The Librarian wishes to guard against some possible misapprehensions. 
The slips now sorted in packets are meant to be properly arranged by him- 
self, with such special assistance as may be necessary, and to be laid down 
with proper headings, cross-references, and indexes, in volumes similar to 
those of the alphabetical catalogue; at present they will not be found in 
their proper order. And for the same reason the packet of slips which a 
reader has to look through may contain slips on kindred subjects which he is 
not pursuing—for instance, if he is studying the Geology of Cornwall, the 
packet handed to him will be on the Geology of 8.W. Britain, and will 
contain monographs on the Geology of Devon as well as monographs on 
that of Cornwall. Lastly, until the subdivision and revision of the materials 
is finished it cannot be guaranteed that the packet of slips relating to any 
subject will contain every slip relating to it, or that it will not contain 
through error or accident some slips which properly belong elsewhere. 

But in spite of necessary present imperfections the Librarian is confident 
that most readers who may choose to avail themselves of the Subject- 
catalogue will find, as many have in past time found, appreciable help from 
it, and he trusts that no reader will hesitate to ask for this help, inasmuch 
as it can be furnished without difficulty. 

We have some difficulty in understanding the precise aim of 
this machinery, and how far it is ultimately intended to go. Few 
students will deny that an approximate subject-index of a special 
collection of books on one branch of knowledge, or a group of 
allied branches, may be of considerable use if made and 
with fair competence. Fewer will be found to affirm that a 
classed catalogue of a library like the Bodleian, in the sense of a 
classified redistribution of the alphabetical catalogue in which 
every book shall be accounted for, can ever be really completed, 
or, if completed, would serve any good oe answerable to the 
trouble and expense of making it. We should see no objec- 
tion (provided more pressing business were not hindered by 
it) to tentative subject-indexes being made of such gene of the 
Bodleian collection as seemed especially fitted for the purpose. 
One very useful kind of subject-index is already embodied in the 
alphabetical catalogue of the British Museum by means of the 
cross-references which are freely given under the names of cele- 
brated authors. A heading such as “ Aristotle” or “ Horace” is 
really, besides a a of the editions which the Museum 
possesses, an index to all the books in the Museum which treat 

rincipally of Aristotle or Horace or of any part of their work. 

e same principle is even more freely applied to celebrated 

laces. ““ Rome” fills several volumes of the neue Catalogue. 

n Bodley itself “ Oxonium ” very properly has an eminent head- 
ing. But all this can be and is done without having a separate 
subject-catalogue at all. 

There are two things which the student of a special subject, 
using a given public library, will naturally wish to know. First, 
what books exist on the subject? Next, which of them are in 
this library? Obviously it is not possible for the catalogue of 
any one library, on whatever plan arranged, to give a complete 
or conclusive answer to the first question. On the other hand, 
the proof of a good catalogue is in the readiness and certainty 
with which the second question can be answered—when the answer 
to the first is known. But when the answer to the first question 


is not known—-in other words, when we suppose the student not 


to know what books on his subject to look for—we do not believe 
_ it possible for any system of cataloguing to tell him with certainty 
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or completeness what books he will find. Further, we believe it 
to be very difficult to work any system of subject-catalogue in a 
miscellaneous library and on a large scale without great waste of 
labour and a notable proportion of absurd results. A third thing 
which the student will still more want to know, unless he be 
already qualified to give rather than to receive information, is 
what are the best or most useful books on his subject. But that 
is what no actual or possible catalogue in six or sixty thousand 
subdivisions can ever tell him. 

We are not quite sure, as we said, what work Bodley’s Librarian 
really expects to get out of the elaborate machinery that seems to 
be in course of construction at the expense of an University not 
over well able to treat itself to luxuries. But we gravely fear 
that he is entranced by the vision of a pigeon-holing of all human 
knowledge “ into some 6,000 subdivisions,” which will act as an 
automatic clue to the whole printed contents of Bodley, and en- 
able the reader ambitious of “ original research ” to dispense wholly 
or to some considerable extent with the old-fashioned training of 
a scholar and the usual apparatus and precautions of scholarship. 
If this be so, we must openly and strongly dissent, for reasons 
partly identical with those given by Mr. Chandler. We have 
not space to go further in giving those reasons now, but we 
rs to give them another time. 

or the present we make an end by observing that a catalogue 
is not an end in itself, but exists for the sake of the library, 
and that the library in turn is an instrument of scholarship, and 
whatever does not really make for the uses of scholarship is 
superfluous at best. An absolutely perfect system of cataloguing 
is a chimera, and consistent use of any one tolerably good system 
is better than any mixture of different systems, however great 
their individual merits. We likewise note that, as at present 
advised, we do not agree with Mr. Nicholson that the University 
is bound to catalogue, or even to keep, every sort of printed 
matter that comes to it under its copyright privilege. ere is 
not a word to that effect either in the old Copyright Act of 
Queen Anne or in the existi amg Act of 1845, which 
superseded it, and under which the British Museum and the 
University libraries now take toll of British publications. As 
Parliament did make certain alterations when the statute of 
Anne was in substance re-enacted, the presumption is that, if it 
had been intended to im this alleged duty on the Universi- 
ties, express words woul bute been used for that purpose. And 
we cannot see any ground on which a court of justice could imply 
any such duty. On the ground of policy and expediency there 
is, doubtless, room for discussion. The effect of the University 
statutes in limiting the discretion of the Curators at Oxford, or 
the Syndicate at bridge, is a matter of domestic regulation. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


Spry years have since Mr. Richardson published the 
first volume of this work, which was occupied, if we re- 


member right, with the historians, age ry and men of 


science of America. The present volume, which concludes his 
history, deals with poetry and fiction. In a very brief chapter 
he carries us over the period which has found so learned and 
conscientious an historian in Professor Moses Coit Tyler—the 
period from 1607 to 1800. He then deals, in successive chapters, 
with or Longfellow, Poe, Emerson as a poet, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, and their modern successors, and dedicates a 
final third of his volume to the novelists. "We will indicate very 
briefly what we think are Mr. Richardson’s qualifications for the 
ambitious task he has undertaken. We find him moderate in 
judgment, which is a great merit ; careful in statement of fact, 
though not, perhaps, quite lavish oy in the supply of it; 
conscientious in striving to be just to forms of literature with 
which he is not himself in direct sympathy. His chief mis- 
fortune, in the present volume, is that he is obliged to cover 
almost precisely the same ground as has been occupied since 
1885 Mr. Stedman’s Poets of America. There are obvious 
restrictions in Mr. Stedman’s powers; his taste is not always to 
be relied upon, his critical judgment sometimes leads him astray. 
But those who are occasionally ruffled by Mr. Stedman’s style 
will be the first to admit that he has a genuine faculty as a 
critic, that he is highly accomplished, that he has read deeply as 
well as widely, and that his insight is often very penetrating. 
Moreover, The Poets of America happens to be his best book. Tt 
is, therefore, unfortunate for Mr. Richardson that he should so 
soon treat the same theme, and almost unpardonable, for his own 
reputation, that he should treat it with exactly the same disposi- 
tion of parts and arrangement of subjects. It looks like inten- 
tional rivalry, and, if that be so, the attentive reviewer can 
only say to him, as the candid Muses did to Marsyas, by the 
springs of Meeander, “ Mr. Richardson, Thou art vanquishéd.” 
The Americans must be becoming well accustomed to the out- 
lines of their own literature. The schoolboy who wrote that 
“The House of the Seven Gables was written by Lord Bryant” 
ponebly knows better by this time. The young lady from the 
of the Musketaquid who said that “ Longtfellow’s writings 
were chiefly prose, and nearly one hundred years elapsed,” must 
look to her ways, and express herself with more precision. To be 


* American Literature, 1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Com- 
a sie Vol. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


serious, all attempts to write histories of literature so young as 
that of America must, in the nature of them, be.provisional to a 
degree which is not true of the riper literatures of Europe. For 
instance, that useful anthology Ward's English Poets contains 
about two thousand two hundred pages; of these less than two 
hundred are occupied with the verse of writers born since the 
birth of Bryant, the father of American poetry. If these two 
hundred pages were removed that collection would lose a great 
deal that is very beautiful, but it would still be representative of 
almost all that makes English poetry splendid. Repeat the same 
act to America, and her national poetry would be absolutely 
blotted out. She would be left with Michael Wigglesworth and 
Phillis Wheatley, with Timothy Dwight and Philip Freneau. 
American criticism is apt to be very testy when it is suggested 
that the great names of the present century may, after all, prove 
to — an ephemeral reputation; but there are numerous 
analogies which prove to any one who casts an eye over the 
general history of literature that it is very unsafe to dogmatize 
too soon. In the last years of the seventeenth century, the 
acutest critics formed a view of the age which was very far 
from that which we now hold. In 1689 the relative fames of 
Cowley and Milton, of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, of Flatman 
and Herrick, are calculated to make us pause and think when we 
are inclined to be positive. It is not only “ 4 la cour” that 
un sot de qualité 

Peut juger de travers avec impunité ; 

A Malherbe, & Racan, préférer Théophile, 

Et le clinquant du Tasse & tout l’or de Virgile. 

It is manifestly useful, however, for the Americans to sweep 
their house out at intervals, and arrange their domestic gods. 
Forty years ago the whole place was so “littered up,” as house- 
keepers say, with rubbish, so thick with the forms of Anna Cora 
Mowatt and Laughton Osborn and Evert A. Duyckinck, and all 
the other inconceivable mediocrities which live in the amber 
of Poe’s satiric laudation, that it was impossible to get at 
a point of view from which objects could be seen in any 
sort of proportion. Of late a great deal of useful work has 
been done in clearing away rubbish, casting useless writers 
of no distinction whatever out of the current dictionaries 
and compendiums, clearing away Nathaniel P. Willis, so as to 
give us an opportunity of seeing Longfellow better, hurry- 
ing away the Pierponts and the Percivals to make room for 
the base of the statue of Emerson. This is excellently useful 
work ; but it is work which American criticism was very shy of 
undertaking as long as it was not perfectly certain that these 
images would never be wanted again. It would have been a 
dreadful thing to have had to rake the ashpit again for James 
Gates Percival, so he was allowed to stay where he was for a 
while. Long after every sensible person saw quite clearly that 
this was not a poet at all, not even a decent man of letters, not 
even a private person of any special attainment or charm of cha- 
racter, there continued to be paid to Percival’s memory the 
customary tributes, the pompous Life, the carefully-annotated 
Co ndence, the niche in honey history. It has taken more 
than thirty years for critics of the stamp of Mr. Richardson to 
perceive the futility of dwarfing the men of real distinction 
persisting in the adulation of a cluster of names which im 
on a class of ignorant readers unable to detect the difference be- 
tween gold and brass. Writers with so little native ability as 
was possessed by Mrs. Sigourney or Willis or Percival will never 
again succeed for any length of time in imposing themselves on 
the American public, because of the existence of a critical spirit 
and the spread of a study of the great masters. In our own time 
we have seen started the sudden vogue, within a limited class, of 
one or two eccentric or affected writers of no great merit ; as, for 
example, that odd mystic with the improbable name of Jones 
Very, and the Southern enthusiast, Sidney Lanier. But, in the 
first place, queer and unsatisfactory as such apparitions may be, 
they have not the nullity, the vapid insipidity, of the elder 

neration of which we speak. We may be annoyed with Lanier 
for his affectation when he writes :— 

Mulcted with unsavoury death, 
Grow, Soul! unto such white estate, 
That virginal-prayerful art shall be thy breath, 
Thy work, thy fate ; 
but we feel remorse for comparing this with Percival’s :— 
How happy is the pure, good man, whose life 
Was always good, who in the tender years 
Of childhood, and the trying time of youth, 
Was shielded by a kind parental hand, 
for which there is really nothing so fitting as personal chastise- 
ment inflicted by a firm scholastic hand. In the second place, 
the errors of a taste which is deceived by learned extravagance 
and torture of fancy are venial in comparison with the errors 
which arise from the fact that the area of intellectual experience 
is absolutely void, and that a Percival, seen crossing its emptiness, 
looms as large as a Milton. 

Is it unkind to suggest to Mr. Richardson that his own mind 
does not appear to be stocked with quite so many impressions of 
literary history as might be considered desirable for the writer 
of such a very ambitious book. He is safe enough in those 
chapters in which he deals with the local literature of his 
country only but he is seldom fortunate when he strays be- 
yond it. The early pages, in which he hastens, not at all 


too rapidly, over the sparse and miserable products of the 
colonial times, might have been rendered interesting: 
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structive, without adding to their 1 , by a few expressions 
showing that Mr. those developments of 
English poetry of which they were the very faint and distant 
echoes. But no one would gather anything of this from his pages. 
He dedicates a certain space to Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, and makes 
fun of her as “ponderous,” “meagre,” “laboured,” and the rest, 
but does not give the reader who has never seen her verses the 
very slightest impression of their character. If it is worth while 
to mention Anne Bradstreet at all, it should be said that she is a 
relic of the flowery, conceited age of Charles I., that she descends 
directly from Donne and Phineas Fletcher, and that her counter- 
part, though a better poet, is Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
mething of this nature the historian of American literature is 
bound to point out, and not to say of Phillis Wheatley, whose 
poems appeared in 1773, that “the general merit of her collection 
easily surpasses that of Mrs. Bradstreet’s,” because that is like 
om apes be insect with a mineral, or an ornament of the Della 
Crusca school with an imitator of Quarles. In other words, to 
make such a comparison is to say nothing at all. Again, in speak- 
ing of Philip Freneau, about whom Mr. Richardson makes some 
just and sensible remarks, he fails to note that it is the fact that 
reneau was the contemporary of Chatterton and a little older 
than Crabbe and Burns that make his occasional lines remark- 
able for their romantic beauty. There is something extra- 
ordinary, too, in the attitude of mind which says of Timothy 
Dwight’s wretched t of Canaan, published in 1785, that, 
“if its qualities are those of industry and occasional stiff merit, 
rather t genius ...can we say anything better of the 
verse of the great Doctor Johnson himself?” It would be 
idle to ask Mr. Richardson’s opinion of the Orgilis passage, or of 
the description of Charles of Selon, for we cannot help fear- 
ing that he is as little familiar with The Vanity of Human 
tshes as with London. What, however, can he possibly mean 
by saying “ Channing’s Miltonic line— 
If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea, 


is like the best poetic product of Emerson”? This line is saved 
from mediocrity and doomed to infamy, as Mr. Swinburne would 

ut it, by the vile cluster of consonants in “ sinks, ’tis,” and what 
it has that is characteristic of Milton or common to the best 
of Emerson we are left conjecturing. Finally, an historian ef 
literature should neither express nor complacently quote surprise 
at the fact that there was no copy of the works of Bolingbroke 
or of Young in Harvard Coll ibrary “as late as 1723.” At 
that date the publications of the former were like the wrongs of 
the needy Knife-Grinder, and Young had printed, without attain- 
ing the least distinction, a couple of pamphlets. 

r. Richardson of the novelists with discrimination 
and without prejudice. This, indeed, is the best, and will prove 
to the general reader the most useful, section of his book. He 
writes with care, and has evidently taken some pains; the pity 
of it is that he has not thought it necessary to take pains enough. 
He should not talk of < who like to “ praise a bit of bizarre 

mius unknown to the multitude,” and, as an historian of 
iterature, it is shocking that he should gravely employ so vulgar 
a neologism as “the book sampled the work of Livingston”—a 
horrid word that has come from the grocery store, with the 
raisins and the dips, and should be sent back there. But it is 
only right to saythat these are slips which byno means “sample’ 
Mr. Richardson’s style. 


KENSINGTON, OLD AND NEW.* 


ag first, and probably the most abiding, impression which 
this volume makes upon the reader is that it is a very pretty 
picture-book. Its character is popular rather than serious, and it 
resembles more than anything else a series of articles from a good 
illustrated magazine. Of the two divisions of the subject which the 
title suggests, it is clear that the picturesque element is intended 
to be more important than the historical, and we shall, therefore, 
make no apology for writing of the illustrations before passing on 
to the letterpress. The publishers have been very judicious, or 
very fortunate, in their aes of an artist. Mr. Luker, besides 
possessing in full measure the technical skill and careful industry 
necessary for a satisfactory execution of his task, has two natural 
gifts which are even less general—catholicity of taste, and power 
of seeing the picturesque features of common things. Nothing 
seems to come amiss to him; from a palace to a cabmen’s 
shelter, from an avenue of ancient elms to a Jersey cow, he draws 
everything which comes in his way, no matter how trivial, pro- 
vided it lends itself to picturesque treatment, with a gusto and a 
quickness of appreciation which give varied interest to nearly 
every page of the book. It will, we fancy, be difficult for any 
one, however keen his eye, and however familiar he may be with 
the district, to detect any falsification of detail or any errors of 

roportion in Mr. Luker’s drawings, and few dwellers in 
ccegten will look through them without coming upon 
some interesting corners of whose existence they were un- 
aware, or whose picturesqueness they had never before realized. 
We have charming sketches of the scenery of Kensington 
Gardens and Holland Park, and of houses ancient and modern, 


* Kensington, Picturesque and Historical. By W. J. Loftie, B.A 
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drawings taken on the spot, engraved by Ch, Guillaume et Cie, Paris. 


beside the modern antique represented by drawings of “ Old 
London” from the recent exhibitions, of which perhaps this 
book may preserve the record when the lath and canvas 
originals are forgotten. The Albert Memorial and the groups of 
statuary at its four corners are excellently well drawn, and there 
is a view of the crowded interior of the Albert Hall which fails 
somehow to convey the effect of vast size, which is the one 
impressive feature of the building. The modern taste for per- 
sonalities is gratified by a sketch of a famous artist seated palette 
in hand in the middle of his studio, and there are many 
interiors from the fine modern houses of which Kensington 
contains so many. Equally good in a very different style 
are the cab-horses, which occur here and there in street 
scenes, but the most delightful of Mr. Luker’s animals is 
the Jersey cow already mentioned, standing under a chestnut- 
tree in the grounds of, Moray Lodge, dappled with shade and 
sunshine. Among picturesque bits of old building may be 
mentioned the Greyhound Inn, Kensington Square (p. 113); 
and Nos. 11 and 12 of the same square (p. 116), which con- 
trast pleasantly with a conscientiously accurate drawing of 
Baron Grant's hideous mansion. A less known, but scarcely less 
beautiful, building, in a similar style, is the old house in Notting 
Hill High Street, opposite Silver Street (p. 270). Its proportions 
are somewhat obscured by projecting shops which cover the 
ground where once a garden smiled; but Mr. Luker has dex- 
terously got over part of the difficulty by making his drawing on 
a summer day, when the shop fronts were veiled by an awning. 
One of the prettiest pictures in the book is a view of the cott 
north of Kensington Palace, a beautiful drawing, with a lifelike 
black kitten playing on the lawn in front. Rather less successful 
than these is Kingston House, in Kensington Gore (p. 234), to 
our mind the most comfortable, habitable-looking house in all 
London ; the dinginess of this drawing is probably due to im- 
rfect reproduction. A pleasing little piece of contemporary 
istory is the crowd by the Round Pond watching four model 
yachts start for a race, a form of sport which seems even more 
attractive to grown men than to schoolboys. A few pages earlier 
is the Lodge, overgrown with creepers, which stands in Ken- 
sington Gardens, facing the Serpentine, a little house so charming 
that any small family might well desire to take it for the summer 
months instead of going out of town. The same chapter contains 
some picturesque views and admirably-drawn details of Kensing- 
ton Palace, as well as two features of the Gardens which have 
disappeared in the course of the last year or so—the little gate 
leading westward into Palace Gardens, and the South-west 
entrance, a narrow doorway in the wall close by the iron-clamped 
trunk of an old elm. Of noteworthy for minute accu- 
racy of detail, we may mention the old wrought-iron gate in 
Kensington Gore (p. 9), a masterpiece of delicate draughts- 
manship, an old door in Bullingham House, and some exquisitely- 
drawn Bits from the interior of Mr. Burges’s house in Melbury 
Road. Very pleasing, too, are views of the Orangery and the 
Alcove, both of them works of Wren, in Kensington Gardens, 
though we fancy that the proportions of the latter would have 
come out rather better in less strong contrasts of light and shade 
than those created by the early afternoon sun under which it has 
been drawn. It must be remembered that the Alcove was 
intended to have, and originally had, a northern aspect, though 
modern taste has made it face in exactly oe direction. 
Almost the only subject for regret suggested by a study of these 
drawings is that some of them are reproduced on too small a scale. 
For instance, at p. 96 there is a general view of Campden House ; 
a few pages earlier the old gateway is drawn from almost exactly 
the same point, obviously for the purpose of showing it in fuller 
detail; but the scale is so small that very little more can be gathered 
from this than from the former drawing. The two views of the 
charming old porch near the west entrance of Kensington Gardens 
ive some grounds, though not so strong, for similar complaint. 
We could mention several views of streets and houses which 
would be far more effective on a larger scale, and for the sake of 
such drawings we would gladly have dispensed with the half- 
dozen or so of coloured prints which contrast so unpleasantly with 
the plain black and white of the remainder. They are all pictures 
of olden times, and though as well drawn as the rest, they are 
most unsatisfactory in point of colour. In the frontispiece a lady 
wears a dress of exactly the same tint as the frame of the ay 
whose music she is dancing, and in all these pictures about 
of the dresses are of a gruesome pink hue, which we venture to 
assert is not the tint laid on the originals by the artist. Those 
whose eyes are sensitive in the matter of colour are hereby 
warned not to lift the tissue paper which veils these most un- 
satisfactory reproductions. But, a from them, Mr. Luker’s 
work is not merely pleasing for the moment, but will afford to our 
grandchildren an interesting record of what Kensington was in 
Queen Victoria’s year of Jubilee. 
Just as the illustrations are not intended for students of archi- 
tecture, but for those who are interested in Kensington, and who 
like pretty pictures, so the letterpress is written not for the 
historian or the archeologist, but for the large number of people 
who wish to know something about the district in which the 
live. Mr. Loftie’s task was not altogether aneasy one. Som 
has been written about rig ey 7 during the present century, 
from Faulkner’s History to the delightful chapters—part history, 
part gossip—of Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb, that a new 
writer looking up his original authorities, from Domesday Book 
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to Hervey’s Memoirs, can find but little matter of interest which 
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has not been used by some predecessor. Ilis work must there- 
fore be largely a matter of compilation, and those who are 
already familiar with Kensingtonian literature should not be dis- 
appointed if they find in Mr. Loftie’s book comparatively little 
that they did not know already. The work is divided into seven 
chapters. The first treats of the geography of Kensington; the 
second of the Manor and the Vere family, who held it after the 
Norman Conquest; the third contains the history of Holland 
House ; the fourth, entitled “Old Kensington,” deals mainly with 
old houses existing now, or lately, in the parish, and the persons 
of greater or less note who have lived in them, a part of the 
subject which is carried on to the present day in the last chapter. 
The two remaining chapters contain the history of Kensington 
Palace and Gardens and of the church of St. Mary Abbot’s. 
Topography in the strict sense constitutes the best and most 
original part of Mr. Loftie’s work. The survey of the parish in 
the first chapter especially contains much interesting matter ; 
among other things an explanation of how part of Chelsea came 
to be away to the north of Kensington. The value of this chapter 
would be greatly increased by a good map of the district as it is 
at the present day. The only map given is dated 1837, and the 
changes during the last fifty years have been so great that the 
omission is serious. In the chapter on Kensington Palace and 
Gardens Mr. Loftie’s topographical knowledge enables him to set 
right a matter on which one critic after another has blundered— 
the current belief, namely, that Queen Anne, and still more 
flagrantly Queen Caroline, filched land from Hyde Park to add to 
Kensington Gardens. It would take too long to discuss the 
int here; we must refer the curious to Mr. Loftie’s account 
p- 138-142), which seems to be, if not quite conclusive, 
at least highly probable. For the rest, Mr. Loftie discourses 
of the families of chief note that have owned property or 
lived in Kensington, and of the houses which they inha- 
bited. The Copes, Riches, and Foxes of Holland House, 
the families of Hicks and Noel, of Sheffield and Finch, all 
figure in his pages, some of them with rather excessive fulness 
of genealogical detail. Manorial customs, lists of tenants of 
the Abbey manor, and of frecholders and copyholders in the 
parish of Kensington and manor of Earl's Court, are given in the 
appropriate chapter. We have personal stories in abundance ; 
how poor Sir Thomas Colby caught his death of cold in his 
anxiety for the safety of his wine-cellar; how little Lord Buck- 
hurst, with childish audacity, beguiled William III. into a game 
of horses; how Lady Holland snubbed her guests, and how 
Luttrell retorted upon her-—tales that have been told before, it is 
true, but well worth telling again. Here and there we find some 
confusion ; as, for instance, on p. 100, where a reader not aware 
of the facts might well be led to suppose ‘that Little Campden 
House, and not the great house, was burnt in 1862. There are also 
some odd errors of fact, as the statements that Francis Colman 
wrote the words of Acis and Galatea, and Handel the music of 
“ My mother bids me bind my hair.” Of course Haydn composed 
the song, and the cantata was written by Gay for Handel's music. 
Francis Colman was something of a librettist, and Leigh Hunt 
says that he wrote the book of one of Handel's operas, which is 
perhaps what misled Mr. Loftic. In the history of a parish paro- 
chial details can hardly be called out of place ; but it is conde- 
scending overmuch to give a list of churchwardens and others who, 
greatly daring, ascended the spire of the new church “ on Saturday, 
thet 5th November,1879,” to see the vicar, “ whowas presented on the 
occasion with a silver trowel by an anonymous friend to the 
undertaking,” lay the top stone. Indeed, at intervals throughout 
the book we find something of the parish register combined with 
a more than ~~ flavour of the tourist’s guide, which, difficult 
as it may have been to avoid, is not altogether acceptable. Mr. 
Loftie seems to us also to be rather too prone to criticism, which 
is a little out of place in such a work as this. He criticizes his 
predecessors, especially their essays in etymology, criticizes 
modern architecture, giving quite an excursus on the design of 
St. Mary Abbot's Church, and, not content with strictures on the 
Albert Memorial and Hall, he reviews what an American writer 
of no great repute has thought fit to say about these monuments of 
nineteenth-centiiry loyalty and art. In a popular volume of 
fon erephy all this might well have been omitted to make room 
for such stories as, for instance, that of Lady Sarah Lennox, 
Geo IIL.’s first love, often as the tale has been told. Perhaps 
Mr. . ftie, who has won reputation in more serious and more 
original work, has been a little oppressed by a subject which 
must have been to him rather trite. But in a work dealing with 
a wide subject in a narrow space, opinions will vary as to what 
should be put in, what left out, and Mr. Loftie’s book certainly 
contains, it may be with too little attention to form, a great deal 
of interesting matter. 


A STRUGGLE FOR A LANGUAGE. 


HE work before us is a detailed examination, by one of the 
most competent of European philologists, Professor Storm, 
of the University of Christiania, of the extraordinary attempt 
which has been persevered in during the last forty vears to create 
anational language for Norway. The experiment is probably 


is well worthy of attention, especially as Professor Storm ap- 

proaches the subject in an eminently judicial spirit, without 

prejudice for or against the ny-Norsk programme. In his ex- 
cellent studies on English philology, Professor Storm has shown 

a capacity for appreciating the shades of meaning involved in 
difficult idioms which has served him in good stead in dealing 
with the eccentric creations of his own fellow-countrymen. His 
book is the final word on the Maalstrev, as it is called—the 
struggle for a language—so far as it has yet proceeded in the 
literature of Norway. 

Norwegian writers have used Danish as their medium since 
Norway first began to be a country producing books and news- 
papers. There have always, however, been words and phrases, 
peculiar to a mountainous life, which were peculiar to the s 

of the Northern kingdom, and the peasants in their dales have 
always retained their dialects, which were corruptions, each 
differing from all the rest, of the old lost Norraena tongue of the 
primitive Scandinavian. A hundred years ago attempts began 
to be made to classify the dialect-forms, and to form small, 
imperfect dictionaries of individual local dialects. But these 
curiosities had a purely scientific interest, and attracted no 
general attention. Some lonely priest, isolated from his own 
class, would amuse himself by collecting the odd phrases of 
his local dalesmen. But about fifty years ago a strange and 
original man, a personage whose talents Norway can never pro- 
gress so far as to forget, Ivar Andreas Aasen, a Sondmire peasant, 
who was being trained to be a schoolmaster, formed a project 
which was nothing less than by his own unaided efforts to create 
a language which should unite the best features of all the dialects, 
and should be universally adopted as the independent national 
language of Norway. As early as 1839 Aasen had his sketch of 
what he called his “ mother-tongue ” completed, but no one would 
at first listen to him. In 1842, however, some enthusiasts in 
Bergen to whom he had explained his system clubbed together to 
collect a little stipend upon which Aasen was to travel through 
Norway for the purpose, as his patrons put it, “ of staying a suffi- 
cient time in those places where, in the dialects of the poor, are 
still preserved the most numerous and best relics of the old lan- 
guage of Scandinavia as it existed before it was ruined by inter- 
course with the tongue of a Germanized Denmark, and of forming 
a lexicon and grammar of these dialects.” Aasen, who was cer- 
tainly a man of extraordinary gifts, carried out this plan to its 
fullest extent, and showed a marvellous linguistic tact in forming 
a mosaic of the best forms and happiest constructions in the mass 
of conflicting dialects. In 1848 he published his grammar, and 
in 1850 his dictionary of the Norske Folkesprog, the eclectic Norse 
popular language, which he had arranged and evolved. These works 
and others attracted a great deal of attention; the Norwegian 
Storthing voted sums of money for Aasen to carry his investigations 
still further, the Maalstrev was encouraged by politicians of the 
ultra-patriotic school, and about thirty years ago there began to 
be set on foot quite a strong movement in favour of rejecting the 
Danish of the towns and of forcing newspapers, books, and plays 
to be written in the artificial or compound national Norse. 

In the present day, when the Landsmaal, as it is called, has 
reached so great a prominence that it is a serious State question 
whether it shall or shall not be made obligatory in Government 
schools, it is only right to remind ourselves that Aasen (who was 
born in 1813 and died in 1883) was a consummate artist in lan- 
guage. Whenever the dialects differed he formed a unit b 
selecting the oldest Vestland form—for example, Boi, the boo. 
(Danish, Bogen ; ancient Norse, dékin). When this did not suit 
the circumstances, he would go back to the historic nucleus from 
which the various dialect-forms had branched forth. Sometimes 
he would boldly adopt a hypothetical form, which was not known 
to have ever existed, but which evidently must have existed. 
And this really led to the main fault of Aasen’s landsmaal; it is 
too good a language for real life—that is to say, too regular, 
petrified in forms too logical, with none of the wear and tear, the 

aradoxes, the discrepancies of a language that has actually ex- 
isted. It is, none the less, an amazing tour de force of linguistic 
imagination. Professor Storm says, ingeniously enough, that the 
political journalists who brawl for the adoption of the dandsmaal 
as the honest speech of the genuine Norwegian peasant, unadulte- 
rated with the flummery of towns and universities, have no idea 
that what they are recommending is the most academic, the most 
elaborately poetical and classically refined of all modern lan- 
guages, a sort of dream of a fairy tongue, as far removed from the 
rudeness of reality as possible. 

The result has been that, so long as Ivar Aasen was there to 
expound and illustrate and adjudicate, the dandsmaal was a very 
manageable institution. If a reformer went too far or not far 
enough, there was Aasen to appeal to, Aasen who carried under 
his thin grey locks the two tables of the law. It was one of 
the pleasures of a visit to Christiania to go to see the tiny man 
in his tiny house, and draw him up out of his chaos of great 
dictionaries and dusty mountains of manuscript. He would 
answer any question abcut landsmaal in his soft Sondmére 
accents, and decide with quiet resolution when doctors di , 
But already, before he died, the reign of chaos had begun. ere 
arose “maalmiend”-—tonguesters, who rebelled Aasen, 


unique in the history of the civilized world; end, though it has 


n only spasmodically and partially successful, its development : 


* Det nynorske Landsmaal. Ex Undersiigelse. Af Joh. Storm. 


Kjoébenbavu : Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1888. 


and who had evolved moditied dialects of their own. Even the very 
: disciples of Aasen, Henrik Krohn, the t Kristofier Janson, 
: his jatest pupil and fellow-labourer, Dr. Blix, did not scruple to 
deviate from some of his typical forms. Already in 1871 a very 

sturdy journalist in landsmaa!, Fjirtoft, snorted defiance to the 
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master in his newspaper, Fram; and told Aasen that he was 
mistaken in supposing himself to be some Emperor or Pope—“ at 
han skal verte noken Kjeisar elde Pave,” and the humorous poet 
and — Vinje, the most active original writer in Jandsmaal 
that eg | has yet produced, while asserting all possible alle- 
giance to the master, found the iron rules of Aasen’s classic 

mar and dictionary intolerable in the evolution of his own 
rapid and multifarious writings. Professor Storm analyses with 
particular care the modifications which Vinje introduced. His 
influence was very considerable, and if his landsmaal had been 
more regular, and his life, which closed prematurely in 1870, 
had been prolonged, Vinje might have forced the new language 
successfully on the Norwegian public. His most intelligent 
successors, Garborg and Mortenson, have sought to introduce a 
compromise between Vinje’s latest and most independent style 
and the classical language of Aasen. They have perceived that 
the dialects of the West Coast had hitherto received too much 
attention, and that, if the East is to consent to come inte the ny- 
Norsk covenant, some of its own forms must be adopted. Pro- 
fessor Storm eee remarks that we have yet to hear what 
the West, which has ruled the roost so long, will say to this pro- 

readjustment. 

To show how little uniformity there still is in the Jandsmaai, 
which extreme partisans are trying to force upon Norway as the 
language of her business, her politics, and her. literature, Pro- 
fessor Storm gives some amusing instances of shifting decisions. 
It seems odd that such a good old Icelandic word as saga should 
not be received bodily into the new langua But Aasen 
decided that the new form (it is en saga in Danish) should be ez 

. Vinje began by using ez soge, but presently exchanged 
this for ee sogw in 1859, and went back to ez Soga in 1869. 
Later writers have used ei soge, but quite recently Héyem has 
defended yet another form, e¢ saga. Again, the word for room 
(Stue in Danish) was fixed by Aasen as Stova. Vinje, at first, 
was satisfied with this; but, finding in Thelemarken the 

icturesque form stogu (which reminds one of the Swedish stuga), 
e adopted it, and cage printed it Stoga. Later on, he re- 
turned to Stova. His disciples write stove, stova, stuga, stuge, 
and even stugu, as seems good in their own eyes. It would be 
needless to multiply examples of the divergencies which have 
come into practice. Aasen, to’ the end of his life, stuck un- 
wy to his Soga and his Stova; but the difficulty is to 
make the peasant accept these classic forms, which are quite as 
foreign to him as any book-Danish words. The diversities of 
form are the result of writers in landsmaal being brought face 
to face with the practical objection that, for instance, an Eastern 
dalesman, trained all his life to call his living-room a stuga, 
sees no reason why he should learn to call it a stova, merely 
because the Western dalesmen do so. He would rather go on 
saying stuga, and, when he has to write, writing Stue, like a 
Dane, as he was taught to do at school. Professor Storm, in a 
very amusing passage, shows that there is authority, in recog- 
nized landsmaal publications, for printing the sentence “ when the 

ight comes” (in Danish—naar Natten kommer) in seventy-two 
different ways. 

The future of the Jandsmaal is one which grammarians in all 
parts of the world should watch with curiosity. After being 
opposed, ridiculed, and thwarted for nearly forty years, instead of 
dying out, this new language seems during the last twelvemonth 
to have renewed its strength, and to have broken out with 
vehemence in all sorts of fresh directions. It has been taken 
under the practical patronage of the Radical party, which is now so 
powerful in Norway. An official grant has been made for stipends 
to schoolmasters who are willing to teach the new language. A 
translation of the Bible into it has been ordered by the Govern- 
ment. A Commission is er to decide how far it shall be 
made compulsory in schools. But how is a language which 
nobody speaks and which very few people can write with fluenc 
to be forced upon a nation by a political party ? When the school- 
masters have completed their task, and the dandsmaal is ready to 
be taught in the State schools, what dandsmaal is it to be? Not 
the fossil language of Ivar Aasen, which has already been con- 
demned as a beautiful but unhistorical and artificial structure. Is 
one parish to choose early Vinje-ese, and another late Vinje-ese, 
and a third Garborg-ese, and a fourth Héyem-ese? This is the 

blem which Professor Storm, as a trained philologist, puts 
Sates his countrymen in the intoxication of their enthusiasm. 

Those who desire to follow into questions of grammar and 
structure the discrepant and incongruous elements of the new 
patriotic speech which the Radicals are foisting upon Norway 
must do so in Professor Storm’s learned and yet very entertaining 

es. We, who stand further removed than he does from the 
arena of discussion, may permit ourselves a remark which he has 


To this cramping of their area of influence Norse patriots seem 
to be completely blind, In one of his latest papers Vinje gave a 
little anecdote regarding the two greatest writers of Norway. 
We repeat it here, in English as an illustration, in the landsmaal 
as & specimen :— 

Der vardt daa Tale om Maalstrevet, og Ibsen spurde sinnad: “ Men 
om dette gaar frem, hvad ville saa I Galninger gjére af mig og Bjérnson ? 
[This query, be it noticed, is printed in pure Danish, not in the dandsmaal.]” 
ny dikkon tit Danmark, der de héyra heime,” var det skjemtande 

vare 

There was a talk about the struggle for a language, and Ibsen asked : 
“But if this succeeds, what will you maniacs do with me and Bjérnson ? ” 
“Send you to Denmark, where you belong,” was the jesting reply. 


For an analogy we must imagine America determining. to 
and write English no longer, but to start a brand-new American 
language of her own, and telling Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lowell 
that they had better go off and settle in England, “where they 
belong.” It would be crazy in a large country; is it less than 
suicidal in a small one ? : 


WILLIAM ELLIS.* 


ILLIAM ELLIS deserved to have a monument erected to 
his memory more lasting than the recollection of the 

he played in the educational progress of his time. Apart from 
those who have studied the work done by educational reformers 
during the second quarter of this century, his ndme is probably 
quite unknown. Yet his influence upon his own time was great, 
and the result of his own personal efforts is considerable, tangible, 
and lasting. He was one of the first who perceived that the 
great bulk of human suffering is ms about by men’s own 
misconduct, and that this misconduct is largely due to ignorance 
and defective teaching. Like all reformers, he was apt to ex- 
aggerate the effects of his own hobby; but at a time when 
destitution was considered removable by the administration of 
doles it was a great step to advocate a system of clear and definite 
teaching of duty and of right conduct. ‘The Board schools which 
Ellis and his friends longed to see everywhere established are 
now with us. But the teaching of duty and conduct has yet to 
be taken in hand. At present we seem to have got no further 
than spelling. As early as the year 1824 William Ellis insisted 
that every village ought to have its school, where every child 
should learn to read and write. “ But reading and age he 
insisted, over and over again, “ are merely the portals of know- 
ledge.” In other words, he anticipated the teaching of Herbert 
Spencer that all the educational ends to be kept in view by the 
Legislature are unimportant compared with the need of character- 
making. 
William Ellis, whose father was of French origin, named De 
Vezian, and his mother, Sophia Fazio, an Italian, was born in 
London in the year 1800, and died in the year 188:. He was 
taken from school at the age of fourteen, and placed with his 
father, who was an underwriter. Until the last year of his life 
Ellis went into the City every day attending to his business, 
which from the year 1824 was that of manager or underwriter 
to the Marine Indemnity Insurance Company. Among his early 
friends were the two Mills, father and son, and the sons of Tooke, 
the statistician. They had a debating Society for the discussion 
of mental philosophy, which met at 8 A.M.—so great was their 
ardour—in a room at Threadneedle Street, occupied by Grote, 
the historian. Young Ellis began to write in the Westminster 
Review as early as the year 1824. In 1829 he wrote a paper on 
the population question, concerning which it is both interesting 
and instructive to note that, had his views been carried into prac- 
tice, there would have been no colonization of Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia, and no emigration to the United States, 
because there would have been no children to send. This subject, 
however, remained always in his mind, and the last paper he 
wrote, in his eighty-first year, was on this question, and advocating 
the same remedies, so that on this point he learned nothing. He 
lectured on the Corn Laws, but he refused to become a thorough- 
going Free-trader, pointing out, what has since proved perfectly 
true, that a reduction in the price of corn is not everything, and 
that we may have starvation in the streets even if bread is cheap. 
In 1825 he married the daughter of Sharon Turner. His days 
were spent in the City, but the real work of his life was carried 
on in the evenings. Among his friends were John Stuart Mill, 
Cobden, Richard Tooke, and Dr. Hodgson. Education, education, 
education ! was what they continually demanded. Ellis, for his 
part, established the Birkbeck Institute and the Birkbeck Schools, 
and lectured continually on social science and cognate subjects. 
He conducted a voluminous correspondence, he gave a course of 
lessons—afterwards embodied in his Religion in Common Life— 


not made, although it can scarcely have failed to present itself | ¢, the four elder children of the Queen; he wrote handbooks 
to him. We may ask ourselves by what irony of provincialism | nq outlines of social science; and he put forth about fourteen 
these few hundreds of thousands of persons—not two millions, all | volumes chiefly, but not all, upon the questions and problems of 
told—have been persuaded to render even narrower than it must | his own time. To this time and to its problems he and his work 
inevitably be the circle of their interests and the range of their entirely belonged ; and therefore he is one of those who are the 
touch with Europe? By an accident, which Norway of all | most easily forgotten. It cannot be said that the biographer of 
nations should consider most fortunate, she possesses a language | Wrij}iam Ellis has adorned her subject by any graces or attractions 
identical with that of Denmark, and has, by this circumstance, | o¢ literary style ; but she has at least given us the facts in the 
for her poets and her novelists, her historians and her savants, | history of a long and busy life, and she has afforded us here and 
popular audience of twice the extent to which her —— there glimpses of a personality which seems to have been more 


position entitles her. With all this ay oe wit 
readers and Danish readers thrown together, the Danish-speaking 


population of Europe does not equal the population of London. } Ellis. 


* Memoir of William Ellis, and his Conduct Teaching, By Ethel 
London: Longmans & Co. 1889. 
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genial and brighter than might have been imagined from the 
stern devotion and the resolution with which he pursued his 
favourite studies» When the history of the century comes to be 
written, this little book may be useful in procuring for William 
Ellis his proper place as an educational pioneer reformer. 


FREE-TRADE UNDER PROTECTION.* 


igs knowledge that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has passed a resolution in favour of Fair-trade would pro- 
bably, if the meaning of the phrase were interpreted to him 
—for it is posterior to his time—disturb the spirit of Mr. Cobden 
in the realms of bliss. It might be dangerous to let it be known 
in the sick chamber of Mr. Bright. There has seldom been a 
more signal disappointment of expectation than that illustrated 
the economic history of the forty years and more which have 
st since the Corn-laws were repealed. England, it was be- 
ieved, would be Adam Smith teaching by example, and her 
tice would make more converts than the theory of The Wealth 
of Nations. She was to teach the nations how to buy and sell ; 
and in teaching them how to buy and sell, to teach them how to 
live. The era of international Poco-tends would, it was fondly 
believed, be an era of international peace. Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright were not men of large historic knowledge, or they would 
have been aware that more wars have arisen from commercial 
ousy and competition than from any single cause. It is not 
always profitable to confine one’s studies to the Times. The 
early Free-traders took half, or a tenth part, or some smaller 
fraction of the tenth, for the whole. If men were purely buying 
and selling animals, bent exclusively on effecting an exchange 
of products with each other, the almost millennial hopes of 
the agitators of the Anti-Corn Law League would have been 
more likely to be realized. But it is as true of nations as of 
individuals that the rules which are based on the hypothesis 
that the desire of wealth is the only human motive have 
only an abstract and hypothetical validity. The original ad- 
vocates of Free-trade took no account of other and more 
werful influences in human nature. Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright did not err as to the tendency of Free-trade to produce 
individual and national wealth and international peace. But 
they failed to take account of other and thwarting tendencies. 
As a matter of fact, so far from England converting other nations 
to the doctrine and practice of Free-trade, she shows signs of a 
disposition to lapse herself into economic heresy. Protection is 
becoming a force, not as yet a considerable force, nor likely, we 
hope, to prove so, but still a force in English politics. A lite- 
rature of Protection has sprung up. The idea that scientific 
truths once established are established for ever is a mistake. 
It derives a seeming plausibility from the universal acquiescence 
of mankind in the received doctrines of physical science. But 
this acquiescence is due to the fact that the truths of physical 
science, when once they have overcome theological antagonism, do 
not interfere with human ions or interests. If the doctrines 
of astronomy could plausibly be imagined as bearing upon the busi- 
ness and feelings of men, we should probably see in fact the project 
conceived by Mackworth Praed, at in an evil moment remem- 
bered by the Warden of Merton, for abolishing the sun and moon. 
The movement against vaccination and the agitation for Protec- 
tion, under the plausible alias of Fair-trade, are signs that con- 
clusive and repeated experiment and scientific demonstration may 
contend in vain against popular delusions, against hasty and 
erroneous deductions from imperfectly observed phenomena. 

Mr. Gill’s volume shows that the Fair-trade fallacy may be 
held by men of education and ability. His very title is a 
pews and is probably due to the unwillingness of men of 

is school to set themselves in open opposition to a doctrine 
which still retains its hold on the minds of the majority of 
Englishmen; perhaps we ought rather to say, to a phrase 
which has come to be used as a charm among them. It is as 
a Free-trader that he assaults Free-trade. “ Free-trade under 
Protection” cleverly combines two watchwords. It seems, in- 
deed, better suited “for an electioneering cry than for the title of 
a scientific volume. An advocate of slavery might, with equal 
reason, describe himself as a supporter of “ liberty under 
bondage,” or a Positivist as a friend of “ Religion without 2 God.” 
Mr. Gill endeavours to enlist Mr. Huskisson on his side by quota- 
tions from his speeches, which only show that Mr. Huskisson’s 
apprehension of the true doctrine of trade was affected by the 
current opinion from the effects of which even his clear intelli- 
gence could only partially clear itself, or that his statement of 
those doctrines was accommodated to the prevalent sentiment 
of the House of Commons. If Mr. Huskisson had used the lan- 
guage of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright in the generation which 

lowed him, or of Mr. Pitt in the generation which preceded 
him, he would not have carried those tariff reforms which formed 
the mer a in the legislation of Peel and Gladstone. 

Though Mr. Gill's pages are not wanting in references to the 
Writings of exact economic thinkers—Mr. Mill, Mr. Cairnes, Mr. 
Jevons, Mr. Fawcett, and others—he prefers to deal with the 
Speeches of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, which, though often 
&rgumentatively powerful, were necessarily popular rather than 
‘entific, and were occasionally marked by exaggeration or by 


* Free-Trade under Protection. By Richard Gill. London and 
: Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 


looseness of statement. They often dealt in rhetoric rather 
than in logic. Their habit of attributing to Free-trade all the 
prosperity which England has enjoyed under it, to the neglect of 
the advantages due to the facilities of communication, to mecha- 
nical inventions, and the other instruments of material progress, 
was the counterpart of the old Protectionist argument, that 
because England was the great commercial nation of the world 
under Protection, she was great because of Protection. Circum- 
stances independent of tection might produce prosperity 
under and in spite of Protection. Circumstances under Free- 
trade might produce distress under and in spite of Free-trade. 
Mr. Gill’s book is based upon a neglect of this obvious truth ; and 
of the truth, no less obvious, that the free interchange of com- 
modities between the different parts of the same nation rests 
economically on the same basis as the free interchange of com- 
modities between different nations. Logically carried out, his 
principle would lead to the establishment of the octroi system, 
as it still exists in France; and even to a much more severe 
system of mutual prohibition and exclusion. On the practical 
question of the establishment by law of “Free-trade under Pro- 
tection” the advocates of Fair-trade fail to point out how they 
would construct their tariff. While we export manufactured 
articles, our most important imports are the raw materials of 
those manufactures, and the food which is the raw material, 
so to speak, of the English people. By taxing them—and 
they alone would supply a revenue which would be worth 
the trouble of collecting—we should be taxing our own in- 
dustry more severely than that of the foreigner; we should be 
protecting him against us, and not ourselves against him. For 
want of a realizing perception of these simple truths and a 
constant regard to p sway Mr. Gill loses the only safe clue 
through the sophistical labyrinth in which he involves himself 
and his readers, and wastes a good deal of ingenuity in puzzles 
which would cease to be puzzles if he would consent to translate 
his secondary doctrines into the elementary principles which he 
does not formally deny, but which he practically neglects and 
reverses, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


O any decent person it is a great comfort to come upon @ 
book of private reminiscences about great people like that of 
Mme. Carette (1), who, as Mlle. Bouvet, was second lectrice to 
the Empress Eugénie in the latter years of Napoleon the Third’s 
reign. The devotees of scandal about Queen Anybody will in- 
deed be grievously disappointed; for Mme. Carette is so deter- 
minedly charitable that she perhaps errs a little in the rose-pink 
and sky-blue direction. Not only would nobody guess from her 
descriptions that there ever was any scandal about the deceased 
Emperor himself, but—reversing the proceeding of another Court 
lady, one Vivien—she will not have either Mme. de —— frisky or 
the Prince of anything worse than an amiable man about town. 
Butthisismuchthe better extreme of the two. Of harmless tittle- 
tattle, on the other hand, there is plenty, anda pleased world may 
learn, not only how different was the behaviour of the Empress 
to her dependants from that of our lamented and Royal Charlotte 
to her Burney, but how the Empress never would have any 
dressing-gowns; ¢o that when the Prince Imperial was taken ill 
Mile. Bouvet had to go out and buy her a hundred-frane “ reach- 
me-down,” and what was the real interpretation of a picturesque 
— legend about her Imperial Majesty’s manner of dressing. 
his legend exactly reversed that about Charles X. when Comte 
d’Artois, a coincidence of opposition which Mlle. Bouvet did not 
know or mark. The Count, it was said, used to be lifted by valets 
and dropped into ad sig wre, lest those immaculate works of 
art shoud be creased in drawing on. Seventy years later the 
Parisians, always the same, whispered that their Imperial mis- 
tress’s garments were lowered from above upon her by curious 
mechanical devices. But it was not so; what it was (which is 
extremely simple) may be learnt from Mme. Carette. She has 
some funny and by no means unamiable stories about the 
Comtesse de Wagner, who, when old enough to be a great-great- 
grandmother, horrified her mistress by appearing at one time in a 
Belle Héléne blonde wig, and at another in white muslin, pink 
bows, and a wreath of roses. Also, there is some not uninteresting © 
information about the internal arrangements of the destroy 
palace. Altogether it is a kindly, trivial, pleasant book. 

The idea of a children’s cookery book is, we think, rather novel. 
Mme. Brandés (2) has executed one which is at once a prettily-got- 
up present and a useful manual. The receipts, which are care- 
fully explained, are well chosen, and the book will be an excellent 
means of at once getting little English girls on in their French, 
and of grounding them well in the art which, of all others but 
one or two at the very most, it is most important that woman 
should know, and which is of all others, without exception, the 
most shamefully neglected by the frivolous education of modern 
times. 

Two volumes of MM. Hachette’s excellent popular science 
manuals have appeared (3). One on the theatrical and amphi- 
theatrical arrangements of the ancients is a rather odd, but not 
unentertaining, mixture of classical-dictionary information, anec- © 


(1) Souvenirs intimes de la cour des Tuileries, Par Mme. Carette. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 

(2) Bébé cordon bleu. Par Mary Brandés. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(3) Bibliothéque des merveilles— Les spectacles antiques. Par L. Auge de 
Lassus. Le pole sud. Par W. de Fonvielle. Paris: Hachette. 
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dote, geography, or rather topography, and characteristic decla- 
mation, such as the opening sentence, “ Tout ce qui vit aspire au 
bonheur.” This, it seems, is the reason why some people go to 
the theatre, and, we may add, why others abstain from it. M. de 
Fonvielle does not now, we think, for the first time advocate 
Antarctic exploration, but we question whether his history, which 
is sound, bears out his views, which are doubtful. 

‘Two new editions (4) of French texts for the Pitt Press 
Series which lie before us are of very unusual merit. Mr. 
Colbeck’s work is, as always, sound and adequate; we can 
hardly say as much of Mr. Clapin’s. It is sufficiently astounding 
to find an editor, especially in a “new edition,” ingenuously con- 
fessing that his introduction is “compiled chiefly from Besant’s 
French Humourists and J. Janin’s Critique on Moliére.” Janin, 
though a delightful writer, is one of the least trustworthy of 
authorities ; and we should like to ask Mr. Besant (who, even in 
the so-called frivolous work of novel-writing is the most con- 
scientious of students) whether he meant his causeries to — 
editors of Moliére the trouble of doing their work for themselves. 
Besides, Mr. Besant wrote before most of the laborious recent 
investigations into the facts of Moliére’s life had been executed, 
and before any of them were much known in England. It is 
not surprising to find Mr. Clapin’s introduction both meagre and 
inaccurate. His notes are better, but too much confined to small 
matters of grammar and linguistics. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
11. 


ME. DE WITT has put her knowledge of history in the 
originals to a good use in “ bookmaking” a very handsome 
volume, admirably illustrated, about the famous good women of 
history (1). As far as possible she has adopted the same plan 
which has been profitably pursued in previous volumes of hers— 
the plan of giving the original, or slightly modernized, words of 
the authorities. Thus doing, she carries us on from Alecestis to 
Mme. de Lavalette. The letterpress of such a book does not need 
very minute criticism, though we may perhaps ask how Rachel 
y Russell came to undergo “vingt-cing ans de veuvage au 
sein de la défaite” before the Revolution? Probably there is a 
misprint here, especially as it is spelt “ ving-cing ”—a correction 
having (how, all authors know to their cost and gnashing of teeth) 
slipped in with, instead of in the place of, the original clerical 
error. The stories are always noble, and the illustrations gene- 
rally interesting. From Alcestis and Antigone we pass (skipping, 
of course, more names by far than we mention) to Saint Blandina 
at the stake, with the lions couching at her feet, and Genevidve 
encouraging the craven burghers of Paris, and Blanche and 
Eleanor of Castille, and Philippa of Hainault (right pleasant is 
it to see the Calais men with the ropes round their necks in 
this age of “ documents ”), and, of course, the Pucelle, whom 
Frenchmen burnt, and Olympia Morata, who we confess always 
bored us, for your virtuous blue-stocking is not the most en- 
ticing of the sex. Then, coming to modern times, we have the 
Marguerite des Marguerites and her daughter, and Anne Boleyn 
(for whom, if she was anything like her portrait, we should not 
personally care to run the risk of perdition), and that inevitable 
ir, Lady Fanshawe and Mrs. Hutchinson, and valiant Charlotte 
Me la Trémouille, whom we like better than either, and, as we have 
said, Lady Russell—who’ is, perhaps, also a little surfaite—and 
Julie the Guirlande, and the pretty face of Mme. Necker and the 
lovely one of Mme. de Noailles, and that, hardly less lovely, of 
Mme. de la Fayette, who might have been better mated than with 
an honourable chuckle-headed prig who broke up France without 
knowing what he was doing. It is a pleasant book; but we 
have a request to make to Mme. de Witt. May we, please, next 
year have the wicked ones? Let them be treated in the most 
decorous fashion, which will not be difficult, for some of them, 
after all, are not very wicked, poor dears! But we miss Eve and 
Bathsheba, and Jezebel and “ strong Semiramis,” and Helen and 
sia, and Messalina, and Theodora, and Giovanna of Naples, 
and Isabel of Bavaria, and Lucrezia, and Mary Stuart, and the 
other Marguerite, and a great many more. Surely a few roses 
among the lilies would do no harm ? 
La Princesse Sablina (2) is a pretty and prettily illustrated 
uarto brochure of the printing of which it is only necessary to 
say that it comes from the house of Chamerot. It follows good 
Pg van lines. The Princess Sablina, sole hope of her parents, 
is abnormally small, because she isnaughty. The Fairy “ Devoir” 
is called in to prescribe, and applies the usual remedies of trans- 
formation. The new form is a very trying one, being that of a 
little old —- dog, and Pg this change for a “pooty | 
princess” (see Thackeray's The Ring and the Book, as we saw it | 
quoted lately) is sufficiently severe to justify the short time | 
which it lasts. Sablina makes a single, or almost a single, act of , 
repentance, and is beprincessed again in a jiffy. The illustra- 
tions are a little scrappy; but the headpiece, representing the 
wicked little Princess scratching her maids of honour, is spirited. 
We have for some years running had to commend the new 
editions of M. Duruy’s meritorious, if not exactly gifted, histories | 
Lazare Hoche. By C. Colbeck, Le bourgeois gentilhomme. By | 
a Clapin. New editions. Cambridge : at the Univesity Press. ’ 
(1) Les femmes dans l'histoire. Par Mme. de Witt. Paris: Hachette. 
<2) La Princesse Sablina, Par J. Marni. Illustrations de Mesplis, 
Paris: Ollendorfi. 


of Greece and Rome for the lavish and splendid character of 
their illustration. ‘The present and concluding volume of the 
“ Greece ” (3) has in the way of coloured plates a restoration of 
the Athenian Acropolis by M. Lambert, a facsimile of a manu- 
script of Demosthenes, a plate of coins, and one of a magnificent 
silver-gilt vase from Nicopolis. This last, however, gives an un- 
lucky instance of the drawbacks inseparable from this mode of 
illustration ; for in our copy the tissue-paper guard of the plate 
has stuck to the greasy “chromo” and seriously defaced it. 
Besides these, also hors texte, but in less dangerous, if less garish, 
media, there are two other large plates—“ restorations” of the 
interior of the Acropolis and of Olympia—and a multitude, which 
no man can number, of designs in the text. Among these are 
four great Venuses—of Cnidos, of Melos, of Syracuse, and the 
noble head designated of Tralles—the heads of the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Apoxyomenos, and 
coins, busts, statues, views of places, maps, &c., innumerable. 

Another very handsome new year's gift (cartonné this time) 
which MM. Hachette have published is a collection of accounts, 
not exactly of the great travels, but of the great travellers of the 
nineteenth century (4). Beginning with Levaillant and Mungo 
Park, the list ends, perhaps more patriotically than critically, with 
M. Savorgnan de Brazza, including more than thirty names, of 
whom it is scarcely necessary to say that more than a third, and 
almost all the greatest, are English. The book is handsomely 
illustrated and well indexed, but the print is a little small for so 
large a volume. 


(3) Histoire des Grecs. Par Victor Duruy. Nouvelle édition. Tome ut. 
Paris: Hachette. 
(4) Les grands voyages de notre siécle. Par G. Moissas. Paris: Hachette. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
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Established 1762. The Oldest Life Office on the 
Mutual System in the World. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,250,000. 


The Directors are extending their business without 
incurring the expenses of commission, They prefer to 
appeal direct to the Public, and invite all Persons about to 
Assure their Lives to examine the splendid Bonuses (see 
Table) in the EquiraBie, and effect their Policies direct, 
without the intervention of Agents. 
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including Additions 


Date of Policy | Original Sum Assured 


| 


These additions may be surrendered for cash or reduction of premium. 
ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. . 
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